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Montgomery Ward @ ©. 
The Oldest Mail Order House 
is Today the Most Progressive 
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You may as well Profit by the Saving 
this Book offers You 


This Catalogue is free to you. You need merely fill in the coupon below. You, too; 
may just as well profit by the saving this book offers. 

Over Fifty Years’ experience in buying and manufacturing has gone into this book 
—to secure for you and your family the lowest prices and the biggest savings. 

Over Forty Million Dollars’ worth of merchandise has been bought when prices were 
lowest, and manufactured especially for this Catalogue. 

Our World-wide Search for Bargains 

Actually, our buyers have searched every important market of the world to secure 
for you these bargains. Nothing has been left undone to secure the lowest prices. And 
in all this work we have never lost sight of quality. 

To offer only the kind of goods that is best for you to buy, that will give the longest 
service, that is our policy. We never sacrifice quality to make a seemingly low price. 


**Ward Quality”’ Mearis Reliable Goods 
When you buy from Montgomery Ward & Co., you get only goods that will stand 


inspection and use. 


That has been our principle for over Fifty Years. To sell only Dependable, Service- 
able Goods at the lowest prices possible—and always your money back if you are 


not satisfied. 


Everything for the Home, the Farm and the Family 


FOR WOMEN: Our own Fashion Experts, living in New York, have selected for 
you the best New York Styles, only the best. And we offer these for every member of 


the family, without the usual 
**fashion profits.”” You will be de- 
lighted with the big Woman’s Sec- 
tion of this new Fall & Winter 
Catalogue. 

FOR THE HOME: Experts in 
interior decoration have provided a 
treat for all women interested in 
beautifying their homes. Every- 
thing new in furniture, carpets, and 
decorations — everything practical 
amd new in household devices, 
everything needed for the home 
this book offers at a big saving. 

FOR THE FARM: For over 
Fifty Years, the American Farmer 
and Montgomery Ward & Co. have 
helped each other. We have helped 
and are continuing to help by offer- 
ing everything for the farm at the 
lowest prices: Tools, hardware, tires, 
harness, everything a farmer uses is 
offered at a saving. 

FOR THE MEN: Everything 
for the man’s and boy’s personal 
use. Our bargains in clothing alone 
make this book invaluable to every 
man. There is a saving on every- 
thing a man uses or wears. 

And so we say to you—don'’t you, 
at least, miss the advantage this 
book offers you. You and your 
family may just as well profit by 
its saving. 

The coupon below brings you this 
big, complete Fall & Winter Cata- 
logue free. 


Montgomery Ward & Co. 


Chicago Kansas City St. Paul 
Portland, Ore. Fort Worth 
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Chicago, Kansas City, 
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Please mail me my free copy of 
Montgomer Ward's complete 

Fall and Winter Catalogue. 
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ORCHARD AND How about some 
GARDEN fresn greens this | 
winter? Something green and fresh will | 
taste good for a change when fresh vege- | 
tables are hard to get. Mr. Niven keeps 
harping on fall gardens as if he thinks we 
Let’s try it. Page 11. 


can grow them. 


BEEKEEPINGIN Some folks let the 
SEPTEMBER bees take care of 
themselves as best they can. Others take | 
care of the bees and reap a sweet reward. 
There’s always something to be done for | 
the bees that will help them to help you. 
Do you know what to do for them in 

September? Page 9. 


FIXING UP When people pass the 

A YARD cheerful plowman’s 
home he wants them to sit up quick and 
say, “the prettiest place this side of 





town.” So he’s fixing up his yard, and 
getting the lawn mower out, and getting 
ready to dress the place up in great fash- | 
ion. Page 11. 


BAHIA GRASS FOR 
FLORIDA PASTURE 
into the United States 
America. It has been 
Florida for several 
proved itself to be well 
pasture in the warm climate 
Gulf Coast. It has all of the desirable 
qualities of Bermuda without | 
3ermuda’s undesirable 
does well on a wide variety of soils, | 
and gives promise of being a splendid 
grass for Florida and Gulf 


Page 8. 


Bahia grass 
was imported | 
from South |} 
tried out in| 
years and has 
adapted to 
of the 


grass 


qualities. It 


pasture 
Coast climates. 
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A Level-Running 
Plow 


The share of this plow is 
chilled on the under side of 
cutting edge and point as well 
as on the upper side, and the 
landside has an extra deep 
chill on the heel, where the 
wear is greatest—a level run- 
ning base is maintained evén 
after lots of service, making an 
easy running plow. 

John Deere 

SYRACUSE CHILLED PLOW 


John Deere-Syracuse Chilled 
plows, 1461 series, are especial- 
ly adapted for gritty, gravelly 
soil. The sloping landside pre- 
vents furrow wall from break- 
ing or caving in; moldboard 
has sufficient curve to pulver- 
ize in stubble land. These 
plows also work equally well 
in loam, and turn sod perfectly. 
Rib on landside holds plow to 
its work. 

Steel beams, guaranteed 
not to bend or break. 

Syracuse bottom parts are 
noted for perfect fit—extras 
make plow as good as new. 

Sold by John Deere dealers. 


Write today for folder describing 
Address John Deere, 
ask for booklet 
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Free Booklets on 
Farm Sanitation 


telling how to prevent diseases common 
to livestock and poultry and describing 
in detail the use o 


(STANDARDIZED) 


Parasiticide and Disinfectant 


. 151. Farm Sanitation. 

. 160. Hog Diseases. 

. 163. Care of Poultry. 

. 185. How to Build a Hog Wallow. 


Kreso Dip No. 1 in original packages is 
sold at ali drug stores. 


ANIMAL INDUSTRY DEPARTMENT OF 


Parke, Davis & Company 


DETROIT, MICH. 


‘DAVIS CYPRESS 
TANKS of 


A GOOD SUPPLY OF 


WATER 


in the house and farm buildings 
is a necessity to man and live- 
stock. Make it a convenience by 
installing a Davis Cypress Tank 
on a steel tower 

A Davis Cypress Tank is more 
durable and sightly than a steel 
tank. Costs less and lasts longer. 
Insures ample supply of water 
for all purposes. 

Davis Cypress Tanks are built 
te order. Write us how much 
water you need and we will send 
you an estimate ef how little a 
Davis Cypress Tank will cost. 


G.M. DAVIS & SON 
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Vetch Makes New Land Out of Old 


Will Wonderfully Benefit Alabama Farms in Short While 


gressive Farmer readers for September? 

I made this inquiry of officials of the Ala- 
bama Experiment Station and Extension Service at 
Auburn, and the answer received was: “Soil Building.” 

To sce if this answer was correct I made an exami- 
nation of crop statistics for Alabama and found that 
the average yield of corn for the State is about 15 
bushels per acre, cotton about 130 pounds of lint per 
acre, and other crops-in proportion. Having found 
that our average per acre yields are entirely too low 
for profitable farming I made no further investigation, 
and concluded that the answer I had received was cor- 
rect. It established the fact that soil building is the 
biggest problem confronting Alabama farmers (also 
Georgia and Florida farmers), and I next inquired: 
“How shall we improve the fertility of our soils?” 
Again the answer came back like a flash: “By using 
legumes.” 


Hairy Vetch Recommended 


EY ene being the season for planting winter leg- 


W HAT is the best message we can send to Pro- 


umes, my third question was, “Which winter leg- 
ume shall we use?” F. E. Boyd, agroénomist for 
the Extension Service, replied: “Hairy vetch. Other 
winter legumes are good for certain sections but I rec- 
ommend hairy vetch for any section or any county in 


Alabama.” 
Must Be Inoculated 


N GIVING instructions as to how to succeed with 
[es Mr. Boyd said: “Inoculation is of first con- 

sideration. \If not inoculated it is certain to fail, un- 
less the land was previously inoculated. In- 
oculation may be secured by one of two 
methods. Namely, (1) commercial cultures, 
and (2) soil where vetch has been grown. 
When commercial cultures are used the in- 
Structions on the container should be fol- 
lowed very carefully. Well inoculated soil 
is, however, usually surer and cheaper than 
bought cultures. 

“Soil for inoculation purposes should be 
collected and air dried. At planting time 
the seed should be thoroughly saturated 
with water that is well sweetened with sor- 
ghum or sugar-cane syrup, after which the 
dry soil should be dusted over the seed and 
thoroughly mixed. About a pound of dry 
Soil to a pound of seed is sufficient. The 
dry soil should be sowed very early in the 
Morning or late in the afternoon; or, better 
still, the sowing may be done on a cloudy 
day. In every case the seed should be cov- 
ered immediately, as a few minutes of 
Strong light will kill the inoculation.” 


Fertilizer for Vetch 


discussion among farmers as to the fertilizer re- 

quirements for vetch and other winter legumes. 
*On this Mr. Boyd said: “Phosphorus should be ap- 
plied to most soils for vetch, but it is not necessary 
where land has been fertilized heavily with phosphatic 
fertilizer. Lime is not required and there is no need 
to apply potash for vetch.” Mr. Boyd mentioned that 
Phosphate applied to land for winter legumes will 
help succeeding crops of corn, cotton, and other crops. 


D URING the last few years there has been much 


As to the preparation of land for hairy vetch Mr. 
Boyd said: “It should be sowed on wel) settled or 
firm land. A popular and successful method is to sow 
# in cotton or corn middles or on land which has pro- 
duced a crop of soy beans, cowpeas, or similar crops, 
and Scratch the seed under with stratcher or gee 
Whiz harrow. A fresh seedbed is undesirable. 


|, “The seed may be sowed by hand or either a hapd 
merder or grain drill may be used. If a grain drill is 


5 rhe, we 
’ Ri 
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WONDERFUL SOIL 


on the farm of D. 
more will be grown next winter. 
can grow crimson clover by the liberal use of phosphates. 
built up his soil until he grows 70 bushels of corn or a bale of cotton to the acre. 


By P. O. DAVIS 


used it covers the seed as it goes, making it unneces- 
sary to follow with a scratcher or gee whiz harrow. 

“Twenty pounds of vetch seed should be sowed on 
each acre. In North Alabama planting should be done 
between September 15 and October 10 and 15 if 
moisture conditions permit. In South Alabama plant- 
ing should be done between the first and the last of 
October if weather conditions are suitable.” 


Weather Is Big Factor 


PECIAL attention is called to the fact that weather 
S is the biggest factor in getting a stand of hairy 
vetch. It is very difficult to name specific dates for 
planting, because of weather variations from fall to 
fall. Plantings made in North Alabama in late Octo- 
ber and early November may succeed if a mild winter 
follows, but a heavy crop should not be expected from 
such late plantings. Hairy vetch and other ‘winter leg- 
umes should be planted sufficiently early to secure a 
good stand and become thoroughly inoculated before 
cold weather begins. P 
Following instructions as to how to succeed with 
vetch Mr. Boyd mentioned its importance as a soil 
building crop. He pointed out that the chief needs of 
Alabama soils from a fertility standpoint are nitrogen 


Oo Rc 
Mr. 


and organic matter, and that hairy vetch supplies 
both. “The oniy way,” he said, “whereby we can make 
poor land rich is to grow something to turn under. 


“We can never do it with commercial fertilizers, 
which must play an important part in soil building, but 
it is hopeless to depend on commercial fertilizer alone. 
We must remember also that the greatest returns from 
commercial fertilizers can be had only on those soils 
that are adequately supplied with organic matter, be- 
cause organic matter has much to do with the water- 
holding capacity of soil. In other words, soil which 
contains sufficient organic matter will stand drouth 
much better.” 


Contains Much Nitrogen 


CROP of vetch which will make one ton of hay 

contains nitrogen equivalent to the nitrogen in 400 

pounds of nitrate of soda. Vetch frequently yields 
more than a ton of hay to the acre if used for this pur- 
pose. It has returned a net profit of approximately $10 
per acre in experiments at Auburn. 


To determine the effects of legumes on soils and crop 


360 during the last three years. 


Se i 
: ; ae ee See 
IMPROVEMENT FOLLOWS CRIMSON CLOVER LIKE THIS 
More than 125 acres of legume cover crops, largely crimson clover, were grown 
N. Williamson, of Cherokee County, Alabama, last year, and 


Williamson’s soil is sour, but he finds he 
Winter legumes have 


yields the Alabama Experiment Station started an ex- 
periment twenty-seven years ago. Each plot received 
the same amount of mineral fertilizers, namely, 160 
pounds of acid phosphate and 160 pounds of kainit an- 
nually. One plot received no legume and produced an 
average of 803 pounds of seed cotton per acre during 
the first ten years, 575 during the next ten years, and 
Another plot which 
had cowpeas for a summer fegume and vetch for a 
winter legume produced an average of 890 pounds of 
seed cotton during the first ten years, 968 during the 
second ten years, and 1,042 during the last three years. 
In other words, both plots received the same amount 
of mineral fertilizers annually and have been cropped 
continuously in cotton for twenty-seven years. The 
plot which had no legumes is now producing 360 
pounds of seed cotton, while that which received cow- 
peas and vetch is producing 1,042 pounds, or three 
times that which received no legumes. 

Hundreds of farmers who have seen the crops grow- 
ing in these tests have gone home with the deep 
seated conviction that profits are closely allied with 
yields and yields with rich land, and that one of the 
cheapest ways of getting them is through bettter soil 
management and especially the growing of a winter 
cover crop like vetch. 


Cover Crop Value Shown 


N AN experfment conducted in 1921 the Alabama 
[Exceriment Station brought to light conclusive evi- 
dence as to the folly of allowing land to lie idle 
during the winter. The experiment began in the fall of 
1920. Four adjoining plots were selected. Plot 1 re- 
mained idle; plot 2 grew vetch; plot 3, vetch 
and oats; and plot 4, crimson clover. In the 
spring of 1921 the vetch, oats and crimson 
clover were cut for hay. The vetch pro- 
duced 2,953 pounds of hay per acre; vetch 
and oats produced 3,568 pounds of hay; and 

crimson clover, 3,360 pounds of hay. 


These figures show. that vetch alone pro- 
duces more hay than a mixture of vetch and 
oats, but the biggest story is in the corn 
yields which followed. Each plot was plant- 
ed in corn at the same time, immediately af- 
ter the hay was cut. Plot 1, which remained 
idle during the winter, produced 28.4 bush- 
els; plot 2, which grew vetch, produced 
36.6 bushels; plot 3, which grew vetch and 
oats, produced 32.1 bushels; and. plot 4, 
which grew crimson clover, produced 40 
bushels. No doubt that the corn yields fol- 
lowing vetch, and oats and clover would have 
been much larger had these crops been 
turned under. It is observed that oats with 
vetch not only reduced the yield of hay but 
also the yield of corn which followed. 


No Radical Changes 


T IS apparent that Mr. Boyd has laid down a simple 
[ = by which farmers can greatly increase, fre- 

quently double, their yields of cotton, corn, and 
other crops, at a very small cost, without any radical 
change in the present cropping system. 

To do so they must grow legumes, winter and sum- 
mer, at every opportunity, but especially winter leg- 
umes, which grow and protect land during the winter. 
In the words of a very successful farmer: “They build 
land in winter and permit it to be cultivated at a profit. 
during the summer.” 

In a word Mr. Boyd said: “We have seen the 
bumper crops produced by new land immediately after 
it is cleared, and we have also seen its yields go down 
from year to year. In the main, the difference between 
the old and the new is that the old land has been rob- 
bed of its nitrogen and organic matter. By growing 
hairy vetch and other legumes and turning them under 
we return nitrogen and organic matter, thereby making 
old land new.” « 
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Sam Johnson Finds Out About Fodder 
Pulling 


“a AY! did you know that cornstalks have lungs and 
S stomachs ?” 

This was the question that Sam Johnson fairly 
flung at us when he called at our office the other day. 
When Sam asks a question, it is often true he expects 
to answer it himself, and we found it so in this case. 
We told Sam that our understanding was that the 
leaves of plants serve as lungs and stomachs, and skin, 


“That’s right,” said Sam, “but I’ve just found it out. 
You see, our county agent got up a big meeting down 
our way and had some folks down there from the Ag- 
ricultural College to talk—mighty good mecting, too. 
We all learned a lot. You see, the home demonstration 
agent was there, too, She talked about chickens and 
how to cull them. It beat my time to see that woman 
pick seven hens out of a dozen that I took up there and 
then tell me them was the ones that wasn’t laying. I 
didn’t believe her, because all she did was look at their 
eyes, neck, and feet, and feel around to see how close 
some of the hens’ bones were. So I took them hens 
home and kept them separated, and kept up. I'll be 
darned if the five she said was laying didn’t lay—and 
out of the whole seven she said wouldn't lay, nary a 
one laid an egg! See what I’ve been doing? Feeding 
a dozen hens just to get five eggs. I took the hint—sold 
all my old hens today. That’s what I come to town 
for, that and—” 


“But, Sam, what did you ask about the lungs and 
stomachs of cornstalks for?” we asked. 


“Glad you called me down,” said Sam, “That’s what 
I come by here to see you about. You see up to the 
time the county agent got me to buy a hay rake, mow- 
ing machine, and hay baler, I pulled fodder. I didn’t 
know no better. 


“Well, to come back to our meeting, there was a fel- 
low there that talked about pulling fodder. He didn’t 
believe in pulling fodder and had a lot of big charts 
hung up showing the actual facts and figures where two 
farmers had kept books on fodder pulling.” 


“Kept books ?” 


“Yes, sir! Just that. One fellow pulled fodder from 
every other row in two acres of corn and all he got 
from the rows where he pulled fodder was sixteen 
bushels and two pecks. From the other half of the 
rows where he didn’t pull fodder, he got twenty-two 
bushels and one peck. The other farmer made forty- 
four bushels where he didn’t pull fodder and thirty-one 
bushels where he did pull fodder. So one farmer lost 
five bushels three pecks an acre or more than 25 per 
cent by pulling fodder, and the other farmer lost thir- 
teen bushels per acre or more than 30 per cent. You 
see, I took it all down in this here notebook. I knew 
pulling fodder was bad enough, but I didn’t know it was 
that bad. Then, too, books had been kept on how much 
it cost to pull the fodder. That cost—see here—(Sam 
pointed to the figures in a notebook)—that cost $22.38 

for every ton of fodder pulled—pulling, making hands, 
making bundles, and hauling in. That was. what was 





paid out where the work was hired and records kept.” 
“That man just paid out his good money to lose thir- 
teen bushels of corn per acre, didn’t he?” we asked. 
“Sure he did,” said Sam, “and what’s more, they tell 
me the corn he got wasn't as good corn for feeding or 
for planting.” 


“Why wasn't it as good for planting?” we asked. 


“He proved it wasn’t. You see, they tested the seed 
in the laboratory and found that the corn on the stalks 
that didn’t have the fodder pulled sprouted 99 per cent. 
Where the fodder had been pulled, it sprouted only 78 
and 81 per cent for the two lots, and a lot of that was 
weak and puny.” 


And Sam rushed off before we had time to find out 
anything about what he saw on the “codperative vaca- 
tion” he had just taken. Maybe he will tell us about 
that next time. / 


College Education Pays in Dollars 
Te Missouri College of Agriculture made an in- 


vestigation as to the earning powér among 666 

farmers in one county. The results showed that 
the educated farmer's income was 71.4 per cent larger 
than that of the untrained farmer. 


Kansas State Agricultural College made a similar 
survey among 630 farmers in seven counties. The re- 
sult showed that the trained farmer’s income was 
greater by almost $1,000 per year than that of the 
farmer with only a common school education. 


Various other investigations in other states have 
been made along this line, and every single one of 
them have clearly shown the value of education in 
farming. This is nothing more than is to*be expected, 
because when education is properly applied, it will be 
found profitable in dollars’ and cents, whether one is 
in the banking business, farming business, or what not. 


The Progressive Farmer believes that every South- 
ern boy and girl should make every reasonable effort 
to secure an education. By education we mean not 
only a high school education, but if at all possible, a 
college education, It pays not only in dollars and 
cents, but in ability to enjoy some of the better things 
of life. 


. The Mission of a Farm Paper 


URING a meeting of the Agricultural Writers’ 
[) association held recently at College Station, 

Texas, there was a discussion of the aims of farm 
journalism, The question arose as to whether a farm 
paper should seek to instruct farmers by giving in- 
formation or merely try to interest them in better farm- 
ing methods by the publication of farm news. 

The Progressive Farmer holds the opinion that a 
farm paper best serves the interests of its readers when 
it gives them timely, accurate information which will 
help them in growing crops economically, marketing 
them advantageously, and living a broad, well filled, 
joyous existence. 

To carry out this editorial program, it is very essen- 
tial that the paper be read and to the extent that the in- 
jection of human interest into its columns empowers it 
to get and hold the attention of its readers, to that ex- 
tent is “interest” important. In other words human in- 
terest and news is important in the farm paper only to 
the exent that it helps the paper to “put over” the in- 
formation it contains. 

When a writer is a well known agricultural authority, 
a farmer will read his articles for the information they 
contain even though the article in question is devoid of 
human interest. In such a case the personality of the 
writer is of greater weight in getting the article read 
than any quality of the article itself. But the unknown 
writer or writer who is not recognized as an authority 
upon the subject on which he writes must “sugar coat” 
his information with a film of human interest if he is 
successful in getting and holding the attention of the 
reader, 

The Progressive Farmer does not believe that the 
average farmer reads farm papers solely for amusement 
or diversion. The average man seeks amusement in 
something different from his daily routine, and we don’t 
believe that after plowing all day, the average farmer 
comes home and reads about plowing to amuse himself. 
If he reads.about plowing at all it is with the idea of 
doing a better job of plowing on the following day, 
hence the necessity that the farm paper give accurate, 
timely information. If it is unadulteratedinterest or 
amusement in reading matter that the farmer desires 
he will go to the daily and weekly papers and the 
magazines for it rather than to the farm paper. 

The farm press has been an important factor in 
building a better agriculture in this country. But that 
part of the farm press which merely seeks to interest 
farmers through farm news stories without leaving any 
information in its wake has had but little part in this 
great movement. Furthermore, it has no distinct place 
in our journalistic world. It comes in direct competi- 
tion with the country weeklies and the city dailies which 
are rapidly coming to the realization that agriculture, 
as our fundamental industry, deserves a larger share of 





their space. The farm paper, because of its relatively 
wide circulation, cannot give news stories the local © 
flavor that is possible in papers serving a more re- 
stricted _territory, but by reason’ of its agriculturally 
trained editorial staff it is dominant in the distribution 
of agricultural information. 

There was a day when the farm paper brought to the 
farmer about all the agricultural information he re- 
ceived. That day passed with the coming of the county 
agent. Today there are something over 2,000 county 
agricultural agents, close to 1,000 county home demon. 
stration agents, an army of vocational teachers, clybh 
leaders, institute lecturers, and other experts maintained 
by various agencies. Thes se agencies have supplemented 
but not displaced the farm paper in its duty of supply- 
ing farmers with agricultural information.. The farm 
paper furnishes the farmer with a fund of general in- 
formation which is very useful to him in carrying out 
the more definite instructions of the county agent in re- 
gard to a particular project. In other words, the farm 
paper gives the farmer general information or a foun- 
dation of agricultural facts on which his actual field 
operations are based. 


Farmers’ Mutuals Have Proved 
Efficiency 
Hee in the South there is a need for a larger 


number of mutual fire insurance companies. The 

efficiency of this form of insurance has been fully 
demonstrated by the 2,000 farmers’ mutuals which are 
now in existence. These codperative organizations have 
been carrying aggregate risks of between seven and 
eight billions of dollars at an average annual cost for 
losses and expenses of a little over 25 cents a year for 
each $100. Of this average cost about three-fourths 
goes to pay losses and one-fourth to pay operation ex- 
penses. 

The low cost in farmers’ mutuals is due in part to the 
elimination of many of the expenses incident to the 
larger commercial companies, but even more to the re- 
duction of fire losses by the elimination of the moral 
hazard and the removal of needless fire dangers. The 
insured property is more carefully inspected, necessary 
improvements are insisted upon, and over-insurance is 
avoided. These are some of the reasons why loss pre- 
vention has been practical, but probably the most im- 
portant factor in bringing about these ‘results is the 
community of interest and the spirit of codperation 
which prevails in a well managed farmers’ mutual. 


Boost Your Leaders 
(C southern one of the greatest needs of the 


Southern farmers is leadership—sound, wise, 

progressive and yet leadership, 
And in order to develop leaders, they must have sup- 
port, backing, loyalty from the men they try to 
serve. 

For heaven’s sake, men, let’s give the men who are 
trying to help codperative marketing this sort of 
loyalty and leadership. Let’s boost our leaders. If 
we disapprove something some leader has done, let’s 
see him face to face and talk with him like a man 
and a brother. If we are wrong, perhaps he may 
straighten us out. If he is wrong, perhaps we may 
set him right. No matter if we have supported some 
friend or favorite of ours for director or leader, 
when the majority has decided for another man, let’s 
give the majority’s choice our unswerving loyalty so 
long as he goes right. And when we think he goes 
wrong, let’s tell him—not somebody else. 


conservative 





ET’S make 1924 farm plans now. We should decide 

upon the crops we will grow, the acreage we will 
plant in each crop, and the fields they will occupy. 
When our farm plans for each year wisely fit in with 
the plans of the previous year and the next year, then 
we are farming in an orderly and business-like way. 


At THE experiment station in many states where 

varieties of various crops are tested under identi- 
cally the same conditions, some varieties out-yield oth- 
ers by as much as 50 per cent. The expense of grow- 
ing the best and poorest varieties is just the same ex- 
cept for the slight additional cost ef harvesting the 
best crops. Of course, it is best to secure the seed of 
a first-class variety when attempting to improve the 
crop, but it is also absolutely necessary to carefully 
select the seed in the field every year, to prevent the 
seed from running out. It is probably advisable to test 
out a number of varieties to find the best one, and then 
by careful selection in the field, make it better. 
Summer and fall is the time to carefully select cotton, 
corn, peas, soy beans and other seed in the field. Get 


in touch with your county agent at once and get him to 


assist you in selecting seed. 


The Progressive Fa ner” 
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eal Goal of Co-operative Marketing 


It is a Genuine Rural Democracy, a Nobler Rural Civilization 


marketing of their crops, our American farmers are 

fighting the master fight of their whole economic ex- 
istence. A great principle is at stake. Upon its wise 
settlement depends the prosperity and progress of our 
children and our children’s chil- 
dren. 

The fight is on to determine 
whether the farmer (1) shall be a 
mere muscular laborer producing 
raw materials—raw materials on 
which others shall make all the 
profits of selling and handling and 
converting into more finished forms 
—or whether (2) the farmer shall 
himself ris¢ to the dignity of being 
a business man as well as a farmer, controlling through 
codperation the marketing of what he has to sell, and 
getting the increased profits that will inevitably come 
from this increased power and control. 

It this effort is defeated, the farmers of the next 


I: THE present struggle to establish codperative 





CLARENCE POR 


generation here in America will likely be mere peasants,: 


ground down under the heel of powerful and wealthy 
interests that will give the soil tiller no voice in pricing 
what he produces in the sweat of his brow, but will keep 
him in slavery to low prices and to the shamefully ex- 
orbitant “time prices” credit system, with land-owner- 
ship constantly decreasing and tenancy constantly in- 
creasing. 


The Old, Old Fight for Freedom 


HE farmer is fighting the old, old fight for free- 
Town. And he is meeting the same old difficulties, 

the same determined and powerful opposition, the 
same vicious and underhanded antagonism which al- 
ways meets any attempt to wrest power and privilege 
from those who enjoy it. 

This is the case, and I cannot say I would have had 
it otherwise. I would not have us buy our liberties too 
easily, too cheaply. We need difficulties to bring out the 
heroic in men. I told the farmers whom I asked to 
sign up for codperative marketing that they would not 
have an easy victory at first. In the long run we will 
thank God that this is so. The most important thing in 
any man’s life—what is it? It is important, of course, 
to get a few more dollars for the crops or animals that 
we raise; a few more cents a pound for our cotton or 
tobacco; a few more dimes a bushel for our wheat or 
corn or peanuts. And yet after all the most important 
thing for any man is something infinitely higher than 
that. .It is to develop within himself those God-given 
qualities of manhood that make him willing to do and 
dare, and even die if need be, for a great cause—a wil- 
lingness to sacrifice and endure for movements that 
promise a richer heritage for his children and other 
men’s children, and a willingness to make this fight re- 
gardless of whatever disadvantage he may be called on 
to endure in hewing his road to victory. 


“Why Brought Ye Us Up Out of Egypt?” 


F COURSE the most tragic and saddening feature 
0 of all such conflicts is that the very men you are 

trying to help so often turn against you and throw 
their influence to-their own enemy instead of fighting 
with you for their own liberation. 

But this is no new thing. It is as old as human life. 
In the war for American independence thousands and 
thousands of American settlers refused to follow the 
lead of George Washington, but said they preferred to 
remain under a British king. 

Older still is the Scriptural story of the long, long 
struggle for freedom made by another people four thou- 
sand years ago. The Israelites had labored under 
heavy taskmasters beside the Nile and within the 
shadow of the Pyramids. Under the promise of the 
Almighty they set out to find a Canaan of freedom. 
But the road to Canaan was a wilderness road—a road 
of hardship and privation, The Israelites had to pay 
the price of their freedom, as all classes and races and 
nations have had to pay it, And among them were in- 
numerable weak-hearted and timorous men who wanted 
to give up the struggle when hardships came—as there 
are today and have always been: 


“And they said unto Moses, Because there were 
no graves in Egypt hast thou taken us away in the 
wilderness? Is not this the word that we did tell 
thee in Egypt, saying, Let us alone that we may 
serve the Egyptians? For it had been better for 
us to serve the Egyptians than that we should die 
in wilderness.” 

So it was that the very men that Moses and other 
Steat-hearted men with infinite sacrifices were trying to 
Serve, rebuked him and complained before they got 
well out of sight of Egyptian territory. And so did the 
weak-hearted complain all the way until Canaan itself 


By CLARENCE POE 


“And the whole congregation of the children of 
Israel murmured against Moses and Aaron in the 
wilderness : 

“The children of Israel said unto them, Would to 
God we had died by the hand of the Lord in the 
land of Egypt, when we sat by the fleshpots and 
when we did eat bread to the full! for ye have 
brought us forth into this wilderness to kill this 
whole assembly with hunger.” 


Even so today when the time comes when there must 
be somewhat of pinch and privation in the effort to 
carry a great cause to success, there are those who say, 
“Why did you not let us alone that we might serve the 
modern Egyptians—the buyers and bosses and middle- 
men of the commercial world who have always told us 
heretofore what they would graciously condescend to 
give us for our products and we have humbly accepted 
those prices, feeling no spirit of manly rebellion against 
the bondage thus thrown on us?” 


“Government of the People” in Selling 
Our Own Products 


OR my own part, Iam glad that I have been called 
F:: to make some sacrifices for this great cause— 

some sacrifices of time, of money, of business inter- 
ests and even of strength itself at times. The grea: move- 
ment of humanity is away from autocracy and into 
democracy, away from slavery (in all its varied andl 
camouflaged forms) and into genuine freedom, away 
from control by money and into control by manhood. 
I pity any man who does not find it possible in the 
course of his life to give himself to some great move- 
ment of this kind. The codperative marketing program 
I regard as such a movement. Essentially, as Dr. E. C. 
Brooks has pointed out, it is a fight for self-government 
—the same sort of fight in the economic world that our 
ancestors waged in the political*world in the seven long 
years from 1776 to 1783. They fought for a “govern- 
ment of the people, for the people, by the people” in 
matters of political sovereignty. We are fighting for a 
government of the people, for the people, by the people 
in the matter of economic sovereignty—the things that 
have to do with our labor and the products of our 
labor. 

This is the thing that inspires me about the codpera- 
tive marketing movement—that it is another step in the 
liberation: of mankind, another effort to make the man 
master of the thing he ‘produces in the sweat of his 
brow. And it is for this genuine democracy that I be- 
lieve we should fight and struggle in our codperative 
marketing associations—not merely in form but in ac- 
tual substance and spirit from start to finish, 


There are those who believe.that a codperative mar- 
keting management should be largely autocratic; that 
the members should select strong and capable men and 
that these men should do what is best for the member- 
ship without that membership itself intelligently direct- 
ing the affairs of the organization. From all such con- 
ceptions of codperation I find myself compelled to dis- 
sent. I believe that authority in any true codperative 
must proceed from the bottom up and not from the top 
down. I believe with Lyman Abbott that “the remedy 
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F ALL the letters received on the subjects 

of favorite country sights and sounds, this 

is one of the finest—all the way from tts 
beginning with ripe Scuppernongs to its conclu- 
sion—“the long clean furrows of the man who 
knows his business and loves his work” :— 

All these have I appreciated “from my youth up”: 

The odor of ripe Scuppernongs on a cool dewy 
morning in September. 

The lulling roar and foam of the water pouring over 
the milldam. e 

The slow, steady drip and drizzle of a rain on a 
winter’s night. 

The solitude and grandeur of the virgin forest, un- 
marred by the hand of man. 

The babble of the brook as it flows over its uneven 
bed on its way to the sea. 

The friendliness and cheerfulness of a crackling oak 
fire on a cold wintry night when the northwest 
wind is playitig a mournful dirge around the 
house-corners. 

The cold serenity of a full moon on a clear frosty 
night, as it rises above the distant pines, darkly 
outlined against the eastern sky. 

The thrilling blast of the ’possum hunter’s horn in 
September, as it echoes and re-echoes over the 
peaceful countryside. 

The symmetry and stateliness of an avenue of water 
oaks and elms in full foliage. 

The call of the red-tailed hawk on a rainy autumn 
day—one of the wildest and sweetest sounds in 
all nature. 

The long clean furrows of the man who knows 
his business and loves his work. 

—Alexander Nunn, 
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for the evils of democracy is more democracy ;” that if 
the people are ignorant, the right policy is not to ignore 
them but to educate them, In the wise language of 
Thomas Jefferson : 

“i know no safe depository of the ultimate pow- 
ers of society but the people themselves; and if we 
think them not enlightened enough to exercise their 
control with a wholesome discretion, the remedy is 
not take it from them, but to inform their dis- 
cretion by education.” 


And when there are those who say that to have the 
authority proceed from the rank and file of the com- 
mon people means constant turmoil and agitation, I 
answer in the language of old Nathaniel Macon, “The 
tempest of democracy is. better than the calm of des- 
potism.” 


The Spiritual Side of Co-operation Needs 
Emphasis 


HE highest aim of coGdperative marketing must 

not be merely to put a few more cents or a few 

more dollars into the farmer's purse as the year's 
crops are sold. There is a spiritual quality about co- 
Operation which we cannot neglect without imperiling, 
devitalising, and even destroying the whole structure. 
Codperation must aim ai developing a splendid rural 
democracy capable of managing its own affairs and 
giving this management to “men who know their rights 
and dare maintain them.” It must develop a leadership 
that as time goes on will fill all the important places in 
our great codperative marketing organizations. ‘Those 
managers and officials and employees who at present have 
necessarily come largely from commercial life must in 
future years come from young men trained up as lo- 
cal leaders in codperative movements—men who have 
the altruistic spiritual qualities of true codperation as 
well as commercial ability. 

Codperative marketing in the long run will inevitably 
mean larger profits for our rural people, but it will mean 
something infinitely more important in that there will 
be developed a new rural leadership trained in business 
and economics and in a new spirit of fellowship and 
rural comradeship such as we have not had before. Ev- 
ery local of a coéperative organization is a training 
ground in such leadership and to strengthen the local 
organization is our first great need. 

This spiritual quality of codperative marketing must 
never be overlooked. Our ultimate goal is not merely 
to make money but to develop men, not merely to en- 
rich pocketbooks but to enrich human existence. We 
must train and develop here in the South a great rural 
democracy, having the spirit of codperation and human 
brotherhood and furnishing leadership not only for 
managing the larger business affairs of modern agricul- 
ture but for wholesomely directing all the widely varied 
interests of a new rural civilization. 

It is in anticipation of that day that we should work 
on. No man who lacks that inspiring vision can wisely 
lead any farmers’ coéperative organization toward its 
ultimate goal. 


This Week’s Bible Questions 


HAT great victory and what great return were 
marked by stones? 
: 2. What trophy of a great battle brought harm 


and diserace to the nation which won it? 





3. Where was water poured out as a symbol of re- 
pentamn 4 

4. When did thunder win a battle for a discouraged 
army? 
5. Who was buried in a bed of spices and perfume? 


lhere to Find Answers to Above Questions 


1, 1 Sam. 7:12; 1 Sam. 6:18 4. 1 Sam. 7:10, 11. 
2. 1 Sam. 5. 5. 2Chron. 16:14, 
3. 1 Sam. 7:6. 

(Copyright by Sunday School Times Co.) 


A Book to. Get This Week 


HEN Don Marquis was asked the other day to 
W nme his ten favorite volumes, one of them was 

the tiny book of verse, The Hound of Heaven, by 
Francis Thompson, This is indeed one of the most ex- 
quisite poems in the English language—or in any lan- 
guage for that matter. We pity the lover of poetry who 
fails to make its acquaintance. 


A Thought for the Week 


Tis State can give a man an economic holding, 





but only the man himself can make it into an 

Earthly Paradise, and it is a dull business, un- 
worthy of a being made in the image of God, to 
grind away at work without some noble end to be 
served, some glowing ideal to be attained.—George 
W. Rassell in “Imaginations and. Reveries 
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Good Cows 


Good Cows Produce More Economically 


T IS often stated: by. those who have more enthusiasm 
[e= accurate knowledge that it costs no more to 

keep a good cow, or a purebred animal of any kind, 
than to keep a scrub. Some make this statement who 
really know better, but they allow their enthusiasm for 
better livestock to lead them into 
this exaggeration. 

Of course, it costs more to keep a 
really good animal than a scrub 
and more to keep a purebred than 
a grade. ‘It is not necessary to 
deny these facts to find a reason 
for boosting the purebred animal 
or the large producing dairy cow. 
Even apart from the larger invest- 
ment in the purebred animal or the 
good cow than a poor one, it costs more to feed the 
good cow, it costs more to feed a steer or hog that 
makes large growth than it does to feed the inferior 
scrub or animal of less weight. 

As stated, it is not necessary to use such an erroneous 
argument to make out a case for the purebred of better 
quality or the heavy producing dairy cow. It costs 
more to feed the large producing dairy cow, but there 
is more profit, because it costs less to feed her in propor- 
tion to her production; that is, she produces more eco- 
nomically, 

Bulletin 244 of the Illinois Experiment Station fur- 
nishes ample evidence that “after paying the feed bill, 
the amount left from the milk check increases at a very 
rapid rate as production per cow increases.” 

Also that the feed cost of producing 100 pounds of 
milk,. compared with the cow that produces 10,000 
pounds a year, increases constantly as production per 
year decreases, 

Cows as nearly comparable as practicable, except in 
their capacity to produce milk, were selected and the 
following two tables are made up from the records of 
1,605 such Holstein cows over three years old. 
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« 
Digestible — 
consumed Relative feed cost 
Annual production auene mille — per 100 pounds of 
of milk per cow uced milk produced 














10,000 pounds 41.7 pounds 100 per cent 
9,000 pounds 43.8 pounds 105 per cent 
8,000 pounds 4.2 pounds 111 per cent 
7,000 pounds 49.2 pounds 118 per cent 
6,000 pounds 52.7 pounds 126 per cent 
5,000 pounds 57.0 pounds 137 per cent 
4,000 pounds 62.5 pounds 150 per cent 
3,000 pounds 69.7 pounds 167 per cent 











Annual pro- | Cost of feed Value of milk 
duction of mille] each cow per | Value of each | above cost of 
per cow year cow’s milk feed 

10,000 pounds {$100.00 $200 $100.00 
9,000 pounds 94.50 . 180 85.50 
8,000 pounds 88.80 160 71,20 
7,000 pounds 82.60 140 57.40 
6,000 pounds 75.60 120 44.40 
5,000 pounds 68.50 100 31.50 
4,000 pounds 60.00 80 20.00 
3,000 pounds 50.10 60 9.90 














It cost about twice as much to feed the cow that pro- 
duced 10,000 pounds of milk as the cow that produced 
3,000 pounds, but the milk of the 10,000-pound cow was 
worth $140 more, and after paying for twice as much 
feed the value of her milk above feed cost was $90.10 
more than in the case of the 3,000-pound cow. In fact, 
the value of the milk of the 3,000-pound cow was only 
$9.90 above the cost of the feed, which means that such 
a cow under these conditions would really be kept at a 
loss, even though fed only about half as much as the 
10,000-pound cow. 


Mature Crops Make Better Silage 
6 he quality of silage is largely determined by the 


stage of maturity of the crops when put in the 

silo. This is especially true of sorghums and 
sunflowers, but it is also true of corn. It is especially 
important that the sweet sorghums should not be put 
in the silo until well matured. The seeds should be 
hard, for unless the sweet sorghums are ripe the silage 
will be sour and dark colored. 

Even corn is often put in the silo too green to make 
the most and best feed. The riper the corn is, so long 
as it will pack and keep when cut fine, the better the 
silage. Corn, however,if too dry, requires to be cut 
finer and distributed and packed in the silo with care 
to prevent molding. It is not often that the sweet sor- 
_ghums get too dry. Even though the seeds are hard 
and some of the leaves are dry there is moisture enough 
left to preserve the silage. While more corn is put in 
too green than too ripe, it is not best to allow the corn 
to get so dry that it is necessary to add water to pack 
and save the silage. Of course, if it gets really too dry 
it is best to apply water, but better silage will result if 
the corn is put in at the right stage when it will pack 
and keep from its own moisture. 

Much ef the moldy silage which is sometimes found, 








The Progressive Farmepe 


Fed Well Produce Profits 


By TAIT BUTLER 


is due to a failure to cut the material fine or short 
enough, Of course it takes more time and costs more 
to cut the material short, but it packs better, the air is 
excluded and the silage keeps better. If corn is a little 
over-ripe it becomes especially necessary to cut it fine 
and exercise care in distributing and packing in the 
silo. 

Silage crops are much more frequently put in the silo 
too green than too ripe and dry. This is true of corn, 
but is more especially true of sorghums and sunflowers. 


Carpenter and Ross Herd Dispersed 


HE famous Carpenter and Ross herd of purebred 
| Shorthorns were recently sold at auction, The 
number of cattle of all ages sold, it being a dis- 
persal sale, was 282 head, forty-eight bulls and 234 fe- 
males, and the aggregate of the sale amounted to 
$131,555—an average of $741 for the bulls and $410 for 
the females. The top price for a bull was for Rodney, 
$7,600 and for a coav the top price paid was $1,600 for 
Duchess of Gloster 50th. 





PUREBRED SIRES 


EXCLUSIVELY USED 


ON THIS FARA 








GET ONE OF THESE SIGNS ON YOUR BARN GATE 

Why not qualify and enroll in the “Purebred Sires 
Contest” and announce to the World that you believe 
in the best for the best. Your state college of agricul- 
ture will send you one of these attractive posters de- 
signed by the United States Department of Agriculture, 











The great show bull, Maxwalton Monarch sold for 
$4,300. 

This sale and the average price of $467 each for the 
entire herd of 282 head is sufficient evidence that breed- 
ers still have confidence in the business of producing 


beef cattle. 


Molasses for Dairy Cows 


READER wants to know “If molasses is a good 
A feed for dairy cows, and, if it is a good feed to 

make other feeds more palatable, how much can 
one afford to pay for molasses?” 

Molasses is a good feed for dairy cows. It makes 
feeds that are not particularly palatable much more 
palatable, but this value in molasses has been over- 
worked. Most dairy feeds that cows do not like are 
very poor dairy feeds. Placing molasses on a coarse 
dry roughage like corn stover, grass hay or cottonseed 
hulls does not make it a much better feed. It is still a 
very poor dairy feed. Molasses is more valuable be- 
cause of its actual feeding value, because of the nu- 
trients it contains, almost all of which are digestible. 
Molasses must be used to take the place of such feeds 
as corn or to supply carbohydrates if used to the best 
advantage. It has value in being palatable and in mak- 
ing other feeds liked better by the cow, but its chief 
value is in the feed nutrients it contains. : 


If, for instance, a cow is receiving six pounds of corn 
and*cob meal a day there is no reason why three pounds 
of this corn and cob meal should not have its place 
taken by four pounds of molasses if it is cheaper. Or to 
put the matter differently, if six pounds of corn and 
cob meal is being fed, three pounds of this meal might 
be left out and its place be taken by four pounds of mo- 
lasses, if four pounds of molasses costs less than the 
three pounds of corn and cob meal. Of course, mo- 
lasses contains less protein than corn and the protein 
must be supplied by cottonseed meal and other rich pro- 
tein feeds, 

Five pounds of corn contains almost the same digesti- 
ble nutrients as six pounds of molasses and one pound 
ot cottonseed meal. If five pounds of corn cost 10 cents 
and one pound of cottonseed meal costs 2% cents, then 
the six pounds of molasses must cost less than 7% cents 
or there is no value in substituting molasses for corn, 
except what may come from the greater palatability of a 
ration containing some molasses. We do not advise 
supplying more than one-half the carbohydrates in the 


concentrates in the form of molasses. Probably five or 
six pounds of molasses per day is about as much ag 
should be fed to a dairy cow, although some have fed 
more with satisfactory results. 

The price paid for molasses should depend on the 
price of other feeds, for the advantages of greater 
palatability are offset by the disadvantage that molasses 
is not so convenient and pleasant to handle or feed, 
When a pound of molasses costs more than three- 
quarters as much as a pound of corn we would not feed 
molasses, except where the only other feeds were so un- 
palatable that molasses was necessary in order to get 
the cows to eat these ynpalatable feeds. But, as al- 
ready intimated, that is not the way to feed a dairy 
cow, 


Corn or Corn Bran for Dairy Feed? 


HE greatest feeding problem of the dairyman in 

the South is to find a suitable carbohydrate cén- 

centrate feed low enough in price to use. Many 

are using corn bran thinking it is cheaper than corn, 

It is usually more expensive than corn, considering its 

feeding value. In fact, we find some dairymen feeding 

corn bran at a higher cost than corn, pound for pound, 

The following shows the digestible nutrients in 100 
pounds of each: 


Digestible nutrients Corn Corn bran 

SNE, RUais «xaos cei ddeardewbotterexees 7.5 pounds 5.8 pounds 
Carbohydrates. .....sscossccscesecseces . 67.8 pounds 56.9 pounds 
SMEG Ki 50 dcindn gn chs dkehaed naseeecesvaacors 46 pounds 4.6 pounds 


One hundred pounds of corn bran contains 1.7 pounds 
less digestible protein and 10.9 pounds less digestible 
carbohydrates than 100 pounds of corn. It is probable 
that 100 pounds of corn is equal in feeding value to 115 
pounds to 120 pounds of corn bran. 

While the South produces an average of seventeen to 
twenty bushels of corn per acre, corn will not be a 
profitable crop, and yet we kfiew of no dairy feed as 
good as corn that can be bought for the same money. 
Corn at $1.12 a bushel is $40 a ton and at 90 cents a 
bushel about $32 a ton. When corn is $1 a bushel, corn 
bran should sell for not over $30 a ton or corn is the 
cheaper feed. 


Weight of Dairy Calves at Birth 


HE weights of calves vary according to the weight 
and breed of the mother, the feeding of the cow, 
and the length of the period of gestation. The 
calves from cows of the larger breeds of cattle, that is 
from large cows, are heaviest. This is the factor that 
chiefly determines the size of the calf. Calves from 
cows that are well fed, not necessarily fat, are heavier. 
When the period of gestation, or the length of time the 
calf is carried by the mother, is longer than the average, 
the weight of the calf averages greater. At the Mis- 
souri Experiment Station the calves of different breeds 
have been weighed for fifteen years. The average 
weights are as follows: 


ROG eas 55 pounds Bulls 58 pounds Heifers 53 pounds 
Ayrshire...... 69 pounds Bulls 73 pounds Heifers 65 pounds 
Holstein....... 9 pounds Bulls 93 pounds Heifers 88 pounds 

Plumb in “Types and Breeds of Farm Animals” 


states that he has weighed the calves at birth of six 
breeds and that Holstein calves are heaviest, one reach- 
ing a weight of 125 pounds. 

Henry and Morrison in “Feeds and F eeding” give the 
following average weights: 


Average weight Average weight 
of dams 


of calves 
DT SEE ae ree ee” 55 pounds 867 pounds 
GHMCTMBEH eo ccc ccccccccsccocscce FF POURGS 996 pounds 
DE Si Guaveieenes tediec ata 2 pounds 983 pounds 
Dairy Shorthorn.............. 73 pounds 1216 pounds 
DMEM Cus wiocersereceticwccs 89 pounds 1137 pounds 


Brown Swiss...... . 100 pounds 1123 pounds 


In proportion to pee: of dam as well as in actual 
weight, the Brown Swiss calves were heaviest, but as 
only five calves of this breed were weighed the figures 
may not be a fair average for the breed. The dairy 
Shorthorn calves were lightest in proportion to weight 
of the mothers, but in actual weight were heavier than 
the Jersey, Guernsey and Ayrshire calves. 

Eckles in “Dairy Cattle and Milk Production” 
the weights of calves and dams as follows: 
Average weight 


gives 


Average weight 


of calves of dams 
FOP ctiki ess oh 5 onns ont vob ees 53 pounds 864 pounds 
Ries iis ds vagso2% cas eesns 87 pounds 1127 pounds 
MPI sok di base designs s doninn 64 pounds 949 pounds 
Dairy Shorthorn.............. 76 pounds 1249 pounds 


Geld the Hard Senill Geine Six Clet 


Results in Feeding 


NY of the small hard grains like wheat, rye, sor- 
A ghum grains and even oats.must be grougd for 

feeding to get the best results. For animals that 
will eat the heads of oats or sorghums fair results may 
be obtained from feeding in that condition but to get 
the best results from any of these as grains alone 
grinding is desirable with the possible exception of oats 
for horses. 
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) WERE are just a few of the thousands of big fi 
bargains you will find in our new big FALL 
GENERAL CATALOG. When you order 

from Sears, Roebuck and Co. you get quality, service, 
style and wear, at prices impossible to match else- 
where. More than one-fourth of all the families 
in the United States buy from our catalog—a fact 
that proves you get the World’s Biggest Bargains 
from the World’s Biggest Store! . ; 
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Serge Dress 
Exceptionally fow 
in price and made of 
extra good quality 
all wool serge, pleas- 
ingly suited for 
school or everyday 
wear. The side 
plaited skirt is at- 
tached to waist be- 
neath narrow tie 
sash, while front shows 
fiber silk hand em- 
broidery, and red 
piping on sleeves and 
around — 
AGES —7 to 14 years. State age size. Shpg. wt., 11% tbs. 
31N2400C—Navy biuc. 
31N2401C—Brown. 
Shipped from CHICAGO or PHILADELPHIA store. 
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e7hssos¢ —s mall Boys’. 





S ripped from CHICA or 
PHILADELPHIA store. 


rome, wy 
drill lining and first quality heavy 
oak tanned y 










S a 





Sai 
wt: Boys 
2% tbs.; 


eye. 
=) Boys’, 2 ibs. 






Girls’ School 
Shoes 


Py eg Ae 

ity ather a 
Brown or black leather, 

with sewed sole and rubber 


Wide widths only. 
Shippin wt.: VYoung 

Woemas"a. 2 fs. Girls’, 134 

ths.; Small Girls’, 1% tbs. 
Small Girls’. Sizes, 8% to 11. 


67N7206C— Brown. 
67N7205C—Black 


Girls’. Sizes, 1% to 2. 

67N7 105C—Brown. 

67N7 $09C—Black, e 

Young Women’s. Sizes, 24%, to 8. 98 
° 


























67N7020C—Brown. 
67N7023C— Black. 
Shipped from CHICAGO or PHILADELPHIA store. 


















Sweater 


Medium Weight All 
Wool Pullover Sweater 





for boys 7 to 13 years. 

Contrasting colored Blouse ean teens > Btonths Sa” =Dark Brown 

cuffs, bottom and col- " ‘—Black SS ‘ 

lar carige. Designed This Middy, N4253C—Dark brown. a Cassimere Suit 

to withstand the hard of iron , wear . Gus Comet Cation cone T P i f P 

knocks a healthy ~~ ing jean ings. They are exceptionally With One or Two airs 0 ants, 

gives his clothes. cloth, is especially neat and fine appearing Everybody knows our quality is right—and look at these 

roomy sweater is more attractive, and is Fine gauge. Seamless fiat / prices. Honestly, you cannot duplicate these values aad 

comfortable. Be sure § pare ne . a ee B.. Kk prices anywhere. Made from a strongly woven ALL 
»rate dmi a c » wearing al- A 


to order a size 
enough 





















Sizes, 28, 30, 32 and non- rip. et toes. Sizes. 6. 6%, 7, Same knickerbocker pants. Remember, two pairs of pants mean 
4 chest, State size, cuffs, braid trim- 7%. 8. 8%, 9, 9% ands almost double wear. You'll get real satisfaction from one 
Shipping weight, 134 ¥ ming and double 10. State size. Ship [ey of these suits, Sizes, 7 to 17 years. State age size. ip- 
pounds \ strength seams. 7 Be py ping weight, suit with one pair pants, 3% pounds; with 

83N1850C — Navy we Seeder =§€6—Eltcs spire two pairs pants, 434 pounds. 
blue with orange trim, ge Rh guarantesd te 40N3249C—With One Pair Pants. ° 

c—_ Ss oo i : weer 3 months, 
LE Sf AB twico this price in 40N3247C—With Two Pairs Pants. 7. 
—M — “43 ‘HICAG : ; 
wots 2c rr GIRLS’ SIzES— Shipped from Shipped from CHICAGO or PHLLADELPHIA store. 
6 to 14 years. State cat AG) or 
size desired. Ship- gitih PL. 
ping wt., 12 o7. PHIA store Order Direct From This Adver- 


Shipped from CHICAGO 
or PHILADELPHIA store. 
blue trimming. 

27NG623C—All 
) white. 










YPHILADELPHIA store. 


Girls’ 
Middy 


specifications with 


27N6622C — White with 


KM Shipped from CHICAGO or 


Boys’ and Girls’ 
Guaranteed Hosiery 
5 Pairs GUARANTEED 














All Wool 






























WOOL dark brown mixed cassimere in the plain neat style 
shown above. Good strong lining in coat. lmed 






ties of the stockings 
Reinforced heels and 
























tisement—and See Our Latest 
Big Catalog for Thousands of 
Other Fall Bargains 
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Have You Received Your Copy of 


“ The Thrift Book of a Nation”? | 






Over 28,000 









nities to save! Bargains for all the family—and for 

every use in the home and on the farm—each one of honest, dependable qual- | N | 

ity—each one an unbeatable value. This is the greatest buying guide in ex- ams . 

istence. Wherever you are, you may buy from this book — whatever the size 

of your purchase, our guarantee insures your satisfaction. | PostoMice ......ssccssce oe eereeveveseeseseses 
If there isn’t a copy of this new General Catalog (pictured at the left) in your 

home, write your name and address on the coupon and mail it to us TODAY. | Rural Route Box No... : 


Sears,Roebuck and Co., |... acagal 
The World’s Biggest Mail Order House p Street and Nowe siete sereets | 


a Cle) ean eee ee ee ee ee ee eee 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 
| Chicago Philadelphia Dallas Seattle 


Send me Latest General Catalog No. 77P30. { 
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The Progressive Farmer 


Bahia—Pasture Grass of Promise 


Has All the Desirable Qualities of Bermuda and None of the 


NEW pasture grass—one lacking 

the undesirable qualities of Ber- 

muda and possessing all of its de- 
sirable qualities—has been found for all 
oi Florida and the Gulf region of the 
South. 

This new grass comes from South 
America and is known as Bahia grass 
(Paspalum notatum). It has been under 
trial at the Florida Experiment Station 
for several years. In addition it has 
also been tried out in Florida on one or 
more farms in practically every county 
in the state and almost without excep- 
tion it has shown up exceptionally well 
as a pasture grass. 


Spreads While Being Grazed 


oe 

apart and 100 feet long, were set in 
the college pasture. For the first six 
months a fence 


years ago two rows, three feet 


By W. E. 


thirsty nature. Another planting of one 
acre made four years ago on low wet 
land in the college pasture is now com- 
pletely sodded and indicates that the 
Bahia grass is well suited to the flat- 
woods type of soil, while some farmers 
on the muck soils, and some on clay 
soils say that Bahia is making an excel- 
lent growth for them. 

Bahia, like Bermuda grass, is killed by 
the first severe frost of fall, but with 
warm weather of early spring, it springs 
up fresh and green, and a little earlier 
than Bermuda. 


Cattle are very fond of the grass, and, 
unlike Bermuda, it does not lose its pal- 
atability if allowed to grow for some 
time without being grazed, 





was kept around 
the grass in or- 
der to let it get 
established in 
the soil. Since 
then the grass 
has been graz- 
ed continuously, 
and it has made 
a complete sod 
25 feet wide 
and 150 feet 


STOKES 


In no part of Florida has Bahia been 
winter-killed. The Coastal Plains Ex- 
periment Station at Tifton, Georgia, ad- 
vises that 
well, while at Athens, Georgia, winter- 
killing was noted. 


3ahia grass stood the winter 


Can’t Become a Pest 


BA grass can never become a pest 
as it has no underground runners like 
Bermuda and Johnson grass. The grass 
makes a dense sod by means of its run- 
ners which are on the surface just 
underneath the surface of the ground. 
Like carpet grass, one good turning and 
cultivating for row crops absolutely rids 
the land of Bahia grass. Its deep, dense, 
fibrous root system enables it to stand 


or 


Undesirables 


adverse weather conditions, heavy graz- 
ing and trampling without apparent in- 
jury, and enables the grass to show won- 
deriul recuperative power. 


Limited Supply of Seed Available 


\HIA grass is readily propagated 
by seed or rooted runners. Ii pro- 
pagated by the vegetative method, the 


closer the rows and the closer the plants 
in the row the quicker the ground will 
be sodded. 

Where 20 pounds 
quality was sowed on well prepared Jai 
lightly fertilized with cow manure, 
most a complete sod has resulted in 
months. 


of seed oi 


1? 
| a 


A limited quantity of seed is harvested 


in Cuba and Costa Rica, but as vet no 
Southern seed house handles Bahia grass 
seed. 

Once a small 


area is sodded 











long in compe- 
tition with Ber- 
muda. It has 
also spread by 
natural means 
until isolated 
patches of the 














to Bahia grass, 
it is easy ton 
crease \ 
using plants or 
seed from orig- 
inal planting. 
Bahia 
well in 
nation with les- 
pedeza and Dal 
lis grass, a near 





does 
combi- 











relative, and 
for Florida this 
means two 
grasses, a leg- 
ume, and prac- 
tically a year- 
round pasture. 
The Florida 
Experiment 
Station is 
tributing Bahia 
grass roots and 


dis- 











Bahia can be 
found over the 
entire pasture 
of 60 acres or 
more. 
The planting BAHIA GRASS—IMPORTED FROM SOUTH AMERICA—HAS SHOWN UP WELL IN FLORIDA 


mentioned 
above is on high 
hammock land 
of a rather 


shows a field just started. 
lines showing where the 


It seems to grow well under widely varying conditions, the only«timiting factor so far found being climate. 
left, upper right and lower left pictures above show cattle grazing on one year pastures of Bahia grass on different types of soil. 
the center shows a single plant and the right center picture shows the development of the root system and surface runners, 
i Bermuda and carpet grass is shown, the white 


On the lower right Bahia grass spreading 
grasses meet, 


in competition with 


It needs a warm climate. The upper 


seed to farmers 

of Flo’rida 

through 

the county 
_ agents. 


0 The oval in 
The lower center 


Best Dates for Sowing Wheat and Oats 


Early Seeding and Fertilization Generally Pay in Bigger Yields 
By C. A. WHITTLE 


HE Southern farmer is not growing 

as much corn this season as he will 

need before the next crop comes in. 
This is because the acreage is not as 
large and also because the season is not 
good for corn over a considerable area 
of the Cotton Belt. 

When the corn crop is short, oats are 
depended upon to help out. The oats 
acreage, as a rule, is not as great as it 
should be, but there seems to be good 
reason why the amount of oats sowed 
this year should be greater than ordi- 
narily on most Southern farms. 


The corn crop is unusually short over 
the Cotton Belt this year, and as a result 
oats will be needed to help out as never 
before. A large acreage should be plant- 
ed all over Georgia and Alabama. 


Facing the prospects for both oats and 
wheat a Southern farmer will consider 
the country’s surplus of these crops a 
handicap. As a rule, farmers go to the 
other extreme when there is a crop sur- 
plus. Therefore, it is probable that the 
small grain acreage will be cut heavily, 
even to placing the man who sows this 
fall in far better position in the market 
than he may now think. 


Whatever may be the market situation 
when the next small grain crops are haré 
vested, it is certain that the wheat and 
oat crop should be so grown that there 
shall be the least possible cost per bushel. 
This is never attained except by large 
F. vields per acre. Labor cost will be prac- 
© tically no greater on a high yielding than 


on a low yielding acre, but each bushel 
of the low yield must carry more cost 
than each bushel of a high yield. The 
chances of making any profit on a small 
grain production undoubtedly depends on 
high yields per acre and more so when 
crop prices are down. 


Early Sowing Pays 


Oye of the important means of get- 
ting low cost is in sowing early. On 
the test plots of the Georgia State Col- 
lege of Agriculture at Athens, Ga., rec- 
ords of yields for seven years of oats 
sowed on October 15 and November 15 
have been obtained. Where oats were 
sowed October 15, there has been har- 
vested an average of 42 bushels per acre 
for seven years. But where oats were 
sowed November 15, alongside of those 
sowed earlier and fertilized alike, the 
average yields have been only 18 bushels 
to the acre. 

The early sowing has more than dou- 
bled the yield of oats. Is not that an 
important fact to be taken into consid- 
eration this fall? 

On these same test plots it has been 
shown by seven years’ results that sow- 
ing six to eight pecks of oats to the acre 
gave the best results. 

As for wheat, the college found that 


when it was sowed around October 20, 
for the region of North Georgia, better 


results were obtained than when sowed 
at any other time. Various rates of seed- 
ing have been used, but four pecks of 
wheat to the acre have proved the best. 

Southern farmers will do well to sow 
only oats and wheat that dre known to 
have given satisfaction under Southern 
climatic conditions. Wheat or oats that 
have done well in the North or West 
may not do well in the South. 


Seedbed and Fertilization 


N GETTING the worthwhile yield per 
acre, of which we have been talking, 
the matter of a well prepared seedbed 
must not be overlooked. A fairly well 
settled, compact seedbed calls for as 
early preparation as possible. 


Fertilization is important. The great 
need at planting time is a fertilizer high 
in phosphoric acid. This element usual- 
ly applied in the form of acid phosphate 
develops a sturdy, deep root system so 
essential in preventing winter-kill. Some 
nitrogen to help the roots to elaborate a 
root system is important in a fertilizer. 
Potash gives vigor and stamina to plants, 
rather important in the South where al- 
ternate freezing and thawing occur and 
the wheat and oat plants are in need of 
all the vigor they can get to overcome 
injury and resist diseases. 

A farmer who does not see that his 
profits depend upon pushing up his yields 


per acre with economical productive 
forces, but, to the contrary, undertakes 
to lessen the cost by reducing the pro- 
ductive forces, such as good seed, early 
planting in a well prepared seedbed, and 
proper fertilization, is penny wise and 
pound foolish. 


Black Belt Pastures 


T IS a simple matter to start a per- 

manent pasture in the Black Belt of 
Alabama. At a recent meeting of live- 
stock farmers, R. J. Goode of Gaston- 
burg, stated that in the Black Belt a 
good pasture may be started, (1) by 
fencing the land; (2) by cutting the 
brush and other rubbish; and, (3) by 
turning cattle on it. Noxious weeds 
must be kept down. 





Mr. Goode recommends that paspalum 
(Dallis grass) be used as a basis for a 
permanent pasture in the Black Belt. It 
produces good grazing from early spring 
until fall. It stands a drouth well and 
is, therefore, especially desirable for the 
summer and fall periods when drouths 
usually occur. 

Bermuda was defined by Mr. Goode, as 
“good.” Lespedeza (Japan clover) was 
advised where there is not too much lime 
in the soil, which would prevent lespe- 
deza growth, 

Mr. Goode is one of the best known 
and most successful farmers in Ala- 
bama. He has had years of experience 
upon which his pasture re¢commendations 


P. O. DAVIS. 


are bascd. 
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Canning Powders Not Neces- 
sary and May Be Harmful 


ANNING powders are supposed to 














C 


prevent or retard the growth of of | 


ganisms (bacteria) which cause canned | 


and they 


fruit and vegetables to spoil 
the 


are presumed to be harmless 
health. The essential substance of most 
such powders is boric acid, to which is 
usually added a little sodium chloride 
(table salt) and sometimes a bit of benzoic 


to 


acid. 

The necessity for the use of 
powders has often been denied. 
housewives have found that heat is the 
only requisite in putting up canned goods. 
In order to estimate the real value ofecan- 
ning powders of the boric acid type, the 
United States Department of Agriculture 
has conducted a number of experiments 


= 


which are reported in Circular 237. 


canning 


Many | 





Tests were made by growing organisms | 
which are known to cause canned fruit.to | 


spoil in the presence of the canning pow- 
der in the strength recommended by the 
manufacturer. The results showed that 
the canning powder did not have any ef- 
fect on the growth of Bacillus sporogenes, 
which perhaps the chief cause of 
spoilage in canned fruits, nor on 
the growth of Bacillus botulinus, the 
chief cause of food poisoning. 
were also made in canning foods with and 
without the powders, and food canned 
without the powders was found to keep 
just as well as food canned with powders. 


is 


The use of canning powders is, there- 
fore, unnecessary and wasteful. 





Beekeeping the Year Round 


By R. R. REPPERT 


What To Do in September 


ATCH closely all stored combs and 

fumigate for the wax moth if neces- 
sary, The moth can be kept out of the 
combs by -stacking them in supers and 
covering tightly with a shallow pan con- 
taining crystals of paradichlorobenzene 
in the bottom super. 

Remove all grass and trash from the 
bee yard to avoid accidental fires. 

Be sure that any frames of honey re- 
moved at this time for the table or for 
sale, do not contain bitter-weed honey. 
If the flow from this has not begun in 
your section, watch closely and remove 











your surplus before it is tainted. All 
honey from this source can be used as 
winter stores for the bees. 

This is a good time to divide, if in- 


crease is desired, and if the colony is 
Proceed as follows: Pro- 
complete with 


very strong. 
vide another hive body 
bottom board and top, and with frames 
of comb: if comb is not available, have 
the frames contain full sheets of founda- 
1 Set this hive to one side of the old 
one, and remove to it half the frames 
from the original colony, selecting the 
ones containing the most sealed. brood, 
and replacing them with a corresponding 


1e 


Tests | 


number of the empty combs from the 
new hive. Do not shake the bees from 
the combs thus transferred, and be sure 
that the old queen is taken with them. 
A the transfer of comb and bees is 
ade, remove the new colony to another 
part of the yard, and then introduce a | 


queen in the old colony. 


If increase is not desired, and a con- 
‘able honey flow continues, provide 

‘ supers as often as needed, else the 
nectar will be stored below and the 
A 


( n crowded for egg-laying room. 
number of as young bees as possi- 
lesirable for the colony to pass 
in good condition. Allow 
t 50 pounds of honey per colony for 
winter stores. 








tie winter 


Requeening might well be don 
tim: In Southern United 
queen rarely does good work more 
than 18 months, and it is probably better 
to re-queen every 12 months, 
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TEXACO 
PRODUCTS 


for the Home 


Texaco “Crystallite” 
Kerosene 


Texaco Liquid Wax 


Texaco Home 
Lubricant 


Texaco Texwax 


for the Farm 


Texaco Roofing 


Texaco Thuban 
Compound 


Texaco Tractoil 
Texaco Axle Grease 
Texaco Harness Oil 
Texaco Separator Oil 


Texaco Lubricants 
for:— 
Gas Engines 
Wind Mills and 
Other Machinery 
Texaco Cup Grease 


Texaco Motor Oil 
Texaco Gasoline 




















This is a wise move 
















































TEXACO Roofing may cost just a little more per 
roll—but a few cents added to the price you pay means 
many years added to the life of the roof. 


And that is worth real money. 

It is a wise move to buy TEXACO. Then you'll 
have a thoroughly weather-proof roof, and a lasting 
roof, that will protect everything under it for years. 

TEXACO Roofing is made of the finest roofing felt 
and perfectly tempered TEXACO Bitumen 994 pure. 
Every roll is the same—rain-proof, sun-proof, and 
vermin-proof. 

With each roll of TEXACO Roofing, containing 
108 sq. ft., you get an ample supply of special galvan- 
ized nails and a full quart of asphaltic cement for the 
laps—more than usually supplied. 


The simple printed instructions enable anyone who 
can read and handle a hammer to lay a perfect roof. 


Ask for TEXACO Roofing, ready to lay, prepared 
to stay, and look for the red star and green “T” on 
every roll. 

Texaco Roofing, ‘‘Ready to lay—prepared to stay’’ 
THE TEXAS COMPANY, U. S. A. 
TEXACO Petroleum Products 


General Offices: Houston, Texas Offices in Principal Cities 
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gSxACTORY DIRECT. 
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msey, Mar- 
shall, N. C. You, too, can 
save by buying direct at 
Lowest Factory Prices. 
WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 
Write today for Free 100-page 
of Farm, Poultry and Lava 
‘ence, Gates, Posts and Barbed Wire, 


KITSELMAN BROS. Dept. 54 MUNCIE, IND 


“| Saved 19%c a Rod," 
says L. R. Ra 
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od and Up 


Write for our free 

104-Page Catal 

showing LOWES 
prices on quality 











DIRECT FROM FACTORY. 
Famous Peerless Line of Fence, Farm 
‘4 Gates, Roofing, Paints NOW scid direct 
from Factory at 40% lower prices, 3 
PEERLESS WIRE & FENCE CO. 

Dept. 5503 CLEVELAND, OHIO 





























FARM FENCE 
18; Cents arod for a 2%-in. 


Freight 
Prepaid in [Land Ind. 
in Iowa and only slightl 
more in other states for freight. 
a Leifrom Factory to User Direct. 
iin WE PAY THE FREIGHT. 
Write for free catalog now 
‘+ ° | Lol 
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Carefully consider the following facts: A year’s supply of 
The Auto-oiled Aermotor is the Genuiue very Acrmotor £ 
Self-oiling Windmill, with every moving part ‘ : 









fully and constantly oiled. tS 
The Auto-oiled Aermotor has behind it 8 years |g 
of wonderful success, It is not an experiment. foHiGee> 
The double gears run in oil in a tightly enclosed © 
gear case. They are always flooded with oil and are protected 
from dust and sleet. Oil an Aermotor once a year and it is 
always oiled. It never makes a squeak. 
You do not have to try an experiment to get a windmill which 
will run a year with oneoiling. The Auto-oiled Aermoior is a tried 
and perfected machine. Our large factory and our superior equipment enable us 
to produce economically and accurately. Every purchaser of an Aermotor gets the 
benefit from quantity production. The Auto-oiled Aerm tor is so thoroughly oiled 
that it runs in the lightest breeze. It gives more service for the money invested 
than any other piece of machinery on the farm. The Aermotor is made by a responsible company 
which has been specializing in steel windmills for more than 30 years. 

Des Moines 


For full infor- AERMOTOR Co. Chicago pes Bate 


Dallas 
mation write Kausas City Minneapoils 
have a good reputation for 


Advertised Products quality. They cost no more, 
often less, than the non-advertised stuff which may or may not be 
good. Better be safe than sorry—BUY ADVERTISED PRODUCTS 
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Purebred Sires Pay on the Farm 


Increased Interest Being Manifested in Building Up 


HE interest now being shown by 
the farmers of Alabama in securing 
purebred bulls, boars, and rams is 

a healthy sign for the livestock industry 
of the state. We are reliably informed 
that many of the purebred herds which 
a few months ago were overstocked with 
bulls now have nothing to offer for sale. 
All the animals of breeding age have 
been placed where they will do valuable 
service in grading up the native stock. 
Scarcely a day passes but that we have 
letters from farmers asking where they 
can buy purebred rams, This renew- 
ed activity in buying purebred sires 
means that there is now more confidence 
in the livestock industry than has been 
expressed in the past three or four years, 
and that farmers are coming to appre- 
ciate more the value of improving the 
quality of the stock produced. 

There is perhaps no one thing that has 
caused a greater loss to the livestock 
producer of the South than the scrub 
sire. He is not worthy of his keep, and 
should be discarded at the earliest 
date. His get is of the lowest type and 
is the kind that is not wanted on the 
market. 


Many tests have been conducted by ex- 
periment séations, as well as practical 
farmers, to compare the value of pure- 
bred and scrub sires. Notwithstanding 
this fact, however, a large per cent of 
the farmers in the South use scrubs. A 
survey made by the United States De- 


By J. C. 


partment of Agriculture in 1921 
Middle Western farmers owning 
25,000 head of livestock brought out the 
fact that the increase in financial returns 
due to the use of purebred sires was 48 
per cent. These men had used purebred 
sires for nine years and were in position 
estimate. 


among 


525 


to make a safe 


Value in Beef Production 
N EXPERIMENT in grading up na- 


tive cows with purebred Shorthorn 
bulls has been in progress on the Sni-a- 
Bar Farms of Grain Valley, Missouri, 
for a number of years. The results show 
that calves sired by the purebred bulls 
sell for much more on the market 
return a greater net profit to the pro- 
ducer than do the ones sired by scrub 


bulls. 


ang 


A very practical demonstration of a 
similar nature was made by R. J. Goode, 
of Gastonburg, Alabama, a few years 
ago. Mr. Goode shipped a carload of 
calves to the New Orleans market that 
had been produced on his farm. Half 
the calves had been sired by a purebred 
bull, and the other half “by a scrub bull. 
They were all out of grade dams and 
had run on the same pasture and receiv- 
ed the same attention. 


The calves sired by the purebred bulls 
weighed 400 pounds and sold for 7% 


Southern 


GRIMES 


pou! d, or 


$30 per head. The 


ilve ired by the scrub bull weighed 
30) pounds and sold for 5 cents per 
pound, or $15 per head ther words, 
the calves sired by purebred bulls 
brought Mr. Goode just twice as much 
money as those sired by scrub bull. 
rhe cost of raising the calves was the 
same in both imstances 


Purebred Sires in the Dairy Herd 
Reke is a practical example in nearly 

every community showing the im- 
ovement that can be made in the dairy 
herd by use of a purebred bull. The 
lowa State College recently made a study 
dairying iound that 
where purebred bulls were used on scrub 
cows, the daughters produced ° almost 
twice as much milk and butterfat in a 
year’s time as their dams. They also 
found that where scrub sires were used 
on good cows, the daughters gave only 
about half as much milk and butterfat 
as their dams. Note their figures: A cow 


of lowa, and 


nn 


with a record of 4,438 pounds of milk 
and 190.3 pounds of butterfat was mated 
with a purebred bull. The daughter from 
this mating produced 9,008 pounds of 
milk and 306.2 pounds of butterfat. A 
with a_ record 5,469 
pounds milk and 247.5 pounds of 
butterfat was mated with a purebred sire, 


second cow of 


of 


Farm Herds 


poh Sas : an 
ind the daughter produced 9,870 pouix 
of milk and 415.5 pounds of fat. 


When a high-grade Jersey with a re« 
6,582 pounds of milk and 313 
of butterfat was 
crub bull, the 
2,833 pounds of milk. 


ord of 


pounds mated with 


daughter produced only 


The Nebraska Experiment Station re- 
that 12 
herd bull produced 42 per cent more milk 
and butterfat during the lactation period 
than their dams. According to the fig- 
ures from the Nebraska Station, the but 
terfat produced by these 12 daughters in 
two years’ time was worth $1,246.14 mor: 
thaa the amount produced by their dams 


The Purebred Ram Pays 


HE Missouri Station secured 34 Col 

orado ewes; 17 were bred to a pure- 
bred Hampshire ram, and 17 to a scrub 
ram. The lambs were sold at three 
months of age. The lambs sired by the 
Hampshire ram made 206.6 per cent mor: 
gain than those sired by the scrub. They 
required 35.97 pounds less feed for 100 
pounds gain, and sold for $2.85 more per 
lamb on the St. Louis market. 


ports daughters sired by thei 


Of 27 lambs sired by a Hampshire ram 
at the Middle Tennessee Experiment 
Station, all graded tops. Of 24 sired by 
the scrub, and receiving the same atten- 
tion, only four graded tops, and the other 
20 as No. 2’s. No. 1 lambs sell for about 


twice as much on the market as No. 2’s. 


- Hairy Vetch—A Great Soil Builder 


Alabama Farmer Says It Is “the Greatest of All” Legumes for. Poor Land 
By CLAUDE L. RHYNE 


AIRY vetch is the greatest all-round 

winter - growing legume that is 

known North, South, East or West. 
It possesses greater qualities or ability 
to succeed under conditions not so favor- 
able to the and will “do the 
irick” where they fail. There are sev- 
eral reasons why vetch is more reliable 
as a soil builder. 


clovers, 


In the first place there is no other win- 
ter-growing legume that will make as 
heavy tonnage of the most nitrogenous 
iorage or soil-building material, and no 
other plant will equal or surpass it in 
the ability to gather atmospheric nitro- 
gen. In redeeming poor, worn out soils, 
it will beat anything in building up to a 
high state of fertility in as short a time, 
especially is this true on soils too poor 
and sour for clovers to succeed. We 
have found it necessary to grow and 
turn under vetch to build up the poorest 
soil to get clover to grow successfully. 
Under these circumstances success with 
vetch is much more dependable, whereas 
failures with clovers is inevitable on the 
prevailing poor soils so common in the 
South. 


Vetch is adapted to as wide a range of 
latitude almost as any plant known. It 
will «row successfully from Florida to 
Canada, and will stand winter freezing 
as tar north as wheat will, and endures 
more winter freezes than the clovers. 
Here it can be sowed earlier than the 
clovers, as it will stand more drouth 
when small than clover, and it can also 
be sowed later. We have had good re- 
sults from vetch sowed as late as Christ- 
mas, though earlier is better. October 
and November are best in the Lower 
South, September for the Upper South, 
and in the North July and August are 
preferred. We have had excellent crops 
of it from July and August reseeding or 
volunteer crops. 


Must Inoculate 


ee ULATION is necessary to begin 
with, and unless you realize the im- 
portance of it, you had better go slow 
with your seed, as this is a good way to 
throw away money. : This is not a diffi- 


cult job, either by the soil or culture 


method. We prefer the soil, if good; 
reliable soil is available. 

\s a hay plant, vetch is not surpassed 
in composition and tonnage per acre, al- 
though it is dithcult to mow unless some- 
thing like oats or rve is sowed with it 


to hold it up. 


For soil building, nothing will touch it. 


We have grown it on soils so poor that 
it took six acres to make a bale of cot 
ton in 1918 cotton year—and after a 


few crops were plowed in the same land 
has made a bale to the On better 
soil, crops that would cut three 
more cured have grown. 
There is 53 pounds of nitrogen in a ton 


acre, 
tons or 
of hay been 
of vetch hay, and such a growth would 
contain fully 150 pounds of nitrogen, of 
which the greater portion was actually 


gained from the air. This is as much 
nitrogen as is in 1,000 pounds of nitrate 
Sounds like “hot air” but it is 


of soda. 


cold facts. 


Soil Builder 


LL you have to do to grow vetch is 

to get some seed and go to it. Hairy 
veich is without question the greatest 
soil builder the poor, sour, 
worn-out soils so prevalent in this South- 
land, and it is the 
most prominent in restoring fertility be- 
fewer obstacles in the way 
the other winter- 


to use on 


destined to become 
cause of the 


of growing it 
growing legumes. 


over 


Vetch has few real serious weak points 


and the poor seed-producing quality 
seems to be the greatest fault of it, 


although that is not so serious farther 





Center Pele 





Three pieces for the base are arranged 
serted between. Base pieces should be 
larger stacks, and the post should be a 
of hay. Only rough timber is needed for 
post. 

This rack is cheap, easy to construct, 
he torn down and stored m a small place. 
men cam load a stack in a few seconds. li 
labor, a slide works well in getting hay to 





Hay Curing Rack Easily Made 
(\ 
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A very satisfactory rack for curing hay in the field can be made by arranging 
four pieces of timber as shown by the iilustrations. No nails or bolts are re- 
quired, 


in a self-supporting manner with post in- 
hve i 
little longer than the height of the stack 


and convenient. 


VA 


‘ay ra 
‘ - 


t 


or six feet in length, or longer for 


the base. A round pole is better for the 


When not im use it may 
© removal of hay from it is easy. Two 

hay is baled in the field, which saves 

the baler. P. O. DAVIS. 
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_ uable crops.—Florida.Extension- 


north. But in spite of this fault, vetch 
has done so much for us in building up 
a very poor, worn out soil that we can 


place it above all others in this capacity, 
and it can be relied upon to do this big 
job quicker, and surer than anything we 


know Of course, the clovers, crim- 


and yellow melilotus, are al! 


Ol. 


son, bur 


good, but are more or less particular 
about starting on very poor land, and 
require lime or phosphate generally. 


iditor’s Note—Our readers will recall 
the picture of vetch growing in ¢ 
that was printed on our cover page las? 
week, It ts concrete proof of what the 
crop has done for the Rhyne boys on 
their Lowndes County, Alabama, farm. 


otton 


Gather the Corn Early and 
Prevent Damage 


B &, IRN should be gathered from the 
elds and stored in the cribs just 
as soon as it is dry. Although corn left 
field will suffer from the 
than that gathered and not 
fumigated, this practice is unwise for 
nuinber of reasons. 


in the less 


wee vils 


“To save the largest amount of. corn, 
harvest as soon as dry, store in air-tight 
cribs and fumigate to kill the weevils.” 


Thus is the corn, its early or late har- 
vesting and its protection summed up by 
J. R. Watson, entomologist of the Flor- 
ida Experiment Station. 

In addition to being attacked by wee 
vils in the field, corn is liable to destruc- 
tive molds, particularly if the season is 
a rainy one, Professor Watson says. Rot- 
ting may cause a loss greater even than 
that of weevils. 

Then, in this day and age when many 
of the best farmers are growing velvet 
beans or cowpeas in their corn as a land 
improver or a stock feed, the longer the 
corn stays in the field the harder will it 
be to search through the vines for it 
Harvesting corn from among the vines 
late in the season serves to tear and de- 
stroy the vines, thus injuring these val- 
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Orchard and Garden 


By .. 7u 


Orchard Notes’ 


‘Dyes AINLY it costs something to 
¢ carefully spray, prune and fertilize 
the home orchard, but it pays Look 


nd and see who had good fruit this 
summer. Wasn't it 
those gave the 
trees the right atten- 
tion way of 
spraying, cultivating 
and fertilizing? 


* * 


who 


in the 


Pruning and spray- 
ing are important 
things to do in any 
orchard, but these 
will not take the place of plant food. The 
trees must be fed. If weeds and grass 
are allowed to grow in the orchard, these 
will take much of the plant food and 
moisture that the trees should have. Even 
at this late date, remove weeds and grass 
if in the orchard. 

* * * 





MR, NIVEN 


We have visited many apple orchards 
in the upper part of the South during the 
past few weeks and find vetch a favorite 
winter cover crop. Better try it in the 
home orchard this winter, sowing in Oc- 
tober at the rate of 20 to 25 pounds per 
It can be sowed as late as Novem- 

It should be 
15 to late April, 
weather condi- 


acre, 
ber or early December. 
turned under by March 
depending on location, 
tions, etc. 

* + . 

The Alabama Station says that a crop 
of vetch that will produce a ton of hay to 
the acre contains nitrogen equal to 400 
pounds of nitrate of soda. This means 
$12 to $15 worth of nitrogen to the acre, 
saying nothing of the humus added. 

* * * 

Let us say again, get after the peach 
tree borer with paradichlorobenzene. One 
can absolutely control this pest by using 
this product. It is comparatively inexpen- 
sive, can be applied with little or no trou- 
ble and is almost 100 per cent effective. 
Complete information will appear in an 
early issue telling how and when to apply 
this material. 


Garden Notes 


BN PLANTING the fall garden, seed 
should be put a little deeper in the 
ground than for spring planting. They 
should be put down deep enough to give 
a supply of moisture, which is usually less 
abundant in fall than spring. 
* a * 

Make a late planting of turnips, espec- 
ially in the middle and lower part of the 
South. Control turnip lice with tobacco 
dust or nicotine sulphate. By thoroughly 
dusting or spraying this pest can be al- 
most entirely controlled. 

* + * 

The fall garden should be made quite 
rich in order to produce best results. A 
ton ot high grade commercial fertilizer 


NIVEN 


per acre is not one bit too much. 


use as much as two tons to advantage 
Carefully fertilize the fall garden with 
high grade commercial fertilizer. This 
should be used in addition to any reason- 
able amount of well rotted stable manure | 
that may be available. 
+ * * | 
In preparing the ground for the fall | 
garden, remove all weeds, trash, sticks, 
etc., that may be on the ground. After | 
plowing, harrow and reharrow, until the | 
soil is in a fine seedbed condition. Thor- 


ough preparation is half the crop at any | 
for | 


time, but especially when preparing 
fall vegetables. 
* * * 


Any vegetable must have the pro 


duce a good crop, and the turnip is no 
ception to this rule. 
plants are big enough to be well est 
lished, thin out to one plant to each th 
or four inches. 


Home Ground Notes 


UMMER and early fall are usu 

hard on shrubbery, especially ever 
green plants. Evergreens do. best in 
a moist soil. If therefore the soil is | 
allowed to dry out and become hard, 
one is in danger of losing them. Keep 
them well watered and mulched around 
the roots, using stable manure, grass, 
straw, or anything of the kind. 

* * as 


Mz 


any 


per 


space in which to grow in order to pro- | 





ee 





ex- | 


After the turnip 


ab- | 


yee 


ally | 


It is a very easy matter to kill a tree 


by piling a lot of soil around it. Of 
when one grades a place to build a ho 
or levels up the home grounds, a foot 


ten 
use 
or 


more of soil is piled around the trees. 


This is a mistake, and will almost inv:z 
ably result in the death of. the 
Where grading is done, put some kind 
an enclosure around the trees so 
keep the soil off them. One can wall 
with brick, cement, rock, etc., and leav 


as 


space of several inches around the tr 


and keep them from dying. 
+ 7 * 
A couple of teaspoonfuls of castor 
or olive oil given occasionally to pot 
plants will do them much good. Th 


ari- 


trees, 
of | 


to 
up 
ea 


ees 


oil 
ted 


ese 


oils contain considerable plant food and 


give the plant a much better color. 
it, and see how the plants will thrive. 
* * + 


Try 


Trim up the edges of the walk with a 
sharp hoe, shovel or other convenient im 


Cut off the sprigs of grass t 
to run out into 


plement. 
have been allowed 
walk. 


hat 
the 


It is remarkable how much a little 


work of this kind will improve the looks 


of the grounds, 
~ * * 


Carefully go over the flower 


destroy all weeds and grass that n 
have been allowed to grow during the | 
ter part of the summer. If left 


beds, 
clumps of shrubbery and other places and 


lay 
at- 


alone, 


they will produce seed which will cause 


trouble next season. 





r 


R 
Led 





town, if 

he is worth a sou, rounds up his lot 
and seeds it down as all his neighbors do. 
He may have only ground enough for one 
small plot of green, but he won’t leave it 
wild and rough, uneven, raw and mean. 
His front yard and his back as well adds 
color to has place, and when he purposes 
to sell he need not hide his face. The 
man in town who raises weeds and un- 
mown plots of hay is told to buy some 
clover seeds or pack and move away. Now 








Fixing Up a Yard—s. ra run 


The Chronicles of the Cheerful Plowman 


we good fellows on the farms, too often, it 
appears, are apt to leave external charms 
too sadly in arrears. Were apt to say 
“The rush of life is so ding-busted hard 
that neither I nor yet my wife have time 
to fix a yard. The task of caring for the 
sheep, the turkey hens arid grain, leaves 
scarcely time to eat and sleep to rest the 
form and brain. A yard with sleek and 
laundered look and hair-cut every day is 
all right in a picture book, but where’s the 
time, I say?” I realize the speed of time, 
I'm conscious every day I must not let a 
single dime slip past and roll away, yet 
Father Time may feed the gas with all his 
might and main and I may have a mighty 
mass of chickens, pigs, and grain, but I’m 
right here to tell the world no town or 
city guy will see my yard with weeds un- 
furled when he is passing by. He has 
a tiny rood of ground while I have ample 
space, I will not have him look aound and 
say, * mussy place!’ Ill never have 
him groan and sigh, “No country life in 
mine!” I aim to make him shout, “Oh 
my, that farmer has it fine!” 
















Do It Right 











and Be Done With It— 


What buildings are you going to roof this Fall — your barn, 
chicken house, implement shed? No matter what the job is, do it 
right. You know it doesn’t pay to lay make-shift roofings. Put 


down a roof that will give lasting, weathertight protection to your 
buildings—a roof of Barrett Everlastic Smooth-Surfaced Roll Roofing. 


Thousands of American farmers know the lasting strength of this 
sturdy roofing—have found that it pays to be sure that the Barrett 
Label is on the roofing they buy. For this label has a definite meaning. 


It stands for the more than 70 inspections that Barrett Smooth- 
Surfaced Roofing must pass before it leaves a Barrett factory. In- 
spections to make sure that the tough, heavy felt base is free from 
the tiniest flaw. Inspections by Barrett Chemists to see that the 
everlasting waterproofing compound with which the felt is impreg- 
nated, and then heavily coated, is up to the Barrett standard—con- 
stant inspections of every detail of the manufacturing process. 


The result is a roofing that you can lay and forget. Fire-resistant, 
easy and economical to lay, it is giving enduring, weather-tight 
protection to thousands of farm buildings in all parts of the country. 


Pay a visit to the nearest Barrett dealer, a man you can depend 
on for sound knowledge of roofing. Ask him to show you Barrett 


Smooth-Surfaced Roofing. Meanwhile, write for the 


‘Barrett 


Handbook for Home-Owners and the Farmer,” a manual of money- 
saving information about Barrett Products. A post card bring; it 


by return mail. 






ROOFINGS 


Your Choice of Six Styles 


Everlastic Giant Shingles 


These “Giants” for wear and 
service are handsome enough for 
the expensive home, economical 
enough for small farm house or 
cottage. Their weather side is 
mineral - surfaced in beautiful 
shades of red, green, or blue-black. 
This fadeless mineral surface re- 
sists fore and never needs painting. 
Their base is extra heavy roofing- 
felt thoroughly waterproofed. Be- 
cause of th's extra-thick, extra- 
rigid base, these shingles can be 
laid right over the old roof—a big 
saving on reroofing jobs. Size 8 x 
12% inches. Are laid easily and 
without waste. 


Everlastic Single Shingles 


Mineral-surfaced in red, green, 
or blue-black. Base of best grade 


40 Rector Street 


THE BARRETT COMPANY, LIMITED, 2021 St. Hubert St., Montreal, Quebec, Canada 





roofing-felt. These shingles are 
staunchly weatherproof, fite-re- 
sisting and need no painting. Size 
8 x 123% inches. 


Everlastic 
Smooth-Surfaced Roofing 


The most popular of plain-sur- 
faced roll roofings. Made of best 
grade roofing -felt, thoroughly 
saturated with high-grade water- 
proofing material. Under surface 
is protected by rot-proof seal- 
back. Tough, pliable, elastic, 
durable, and low in price. Easy to 
lay. Nails and cement in each roll. 


Everlastic 
Mineral-Surfaced Roofing 
A beautifyl and enduring roll 
roofing. Mineral-surfaced in red, 
green, or blue-black. Has rot- 


Ask your dealer or write us 


Company <> 


proof seal-back. Nails and 
cement in each roll. Very populac 
for bungalows, cottages, garages, 
and all farm buildings. 


Everlastic Multi-Shingles 


Four shingles to a strip. Min- 
eral-surfaced in red, green, or blue- 
black. Two sizes—10 inches and 
12% inches deep, both 32 inches 
long. The 12 %-inch Multi-Shingle, 
laid 4inches to the weather, gives 
three-ply roof—the 10-inch gives 
two-ply roof. 


Everlastic 
Octagonal Strip Shingles 


The latest in strip shingles. 
Mineral-surfaced in red, green, o 
blue-black. Afford novel designs 
by interchanging red strips with 
green, or red strips with blue-black 





New York City 











John Deere Stag plows 


And he does a much better job of 
plowing. Norises and dips in the 
furrow as when a small walking 
plow is used; the Stag does uni- 
formly good work all the time. 


Makes Plowing Easy 
The Stag takes the drudgery out 
of plowing—no trudging in the 
furrow and wrestling with plow 
handles. About all the operator 
has to do is ride in the comfort- 
able seat and drive the team. 
Heknows howto operate it after 
a few¥minutes in the seat; it’s an 
unusually simple plow—easy for 
anybody to understand, Nothing 
about it to get out of order. 








One Man, Three Mules 
and the John Deere Stag 


—that’s the right answer to the labor shortage. 
one-horse plows go unmanned. They belong to the days 
gone by when labor was plentiful. 


—twice as much in a day 


FREE FOLDER—write today for your copy. Address 
John Deere, Moline, Ill., ask for Folder CS-435 





JOHN= DEERE 


THE TRADE MARK OF QUALITY MADE FAMOUS BY GOOD IMPLEMENTS 


is Farm Help 
Hard to Get? 





Let the old 


One man with the 


Easy on the Team 
The Stag pulls unusually light. 
All weight rolls smoothly on the 
wheels. No dragging friction. 


A Long-Lived Plow 


When you buy a Stag, you 
meet your plow requirements for 
many years in advance. High- 
grade materials throughout its 
simple, compact and staunch con- 
struction. 

The Stag is a time-proved plow 

-a leader for many years. Thou- 
sands of farmers are using it this 
year. Tell your John Deere deal- 
er to show it to you. 

















DOES YOUR SCHOOL NEED MONEY? 
DOES YOUR CHURCH NEED MONEY? 
DOES YOUR SOCIETY NEED MONEY? 


If you are interested in raising money for your School, Church, or any 
Local Organization, let us assist you in your efforts. 


WE CAN MAKE IT EASY FOR YOU! 
For particulars, Address 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER, 


Birmingham, Ala 














IT PAYS TO READ 
ADVERTISEMENTS! 


DVERTISEMENTS are not only news, 

but good, timely and helpful news. 

They tell us of the best place to buy, 
and give up-to-the minute information of 
the great world of business. 

They tell us all about the great im- 
provements that are being made in the 
world. 

By reading them we learn of the new- 
est and best labor-saving inventions, the 
most successful farm implements and ma- 
chinery. f 

The information contained in them is 
such that one cannot afford to pass them 
by; they tell of comforts of which our 
fathers never dreamed. 

And finally, they are educative, and 
save us money. erefore those who do 
not read advertisements are losing both 
money and information. 

Read the advertisements and re-read 
them. It will pay handsomely. wy. 


















MAIL ADVERTISING COPY 
TWO WEEKS AHEAD 


Everybody who has anything to sell 
that fa:mers ought to buy should adver 
tise in The Progressive Farmer. Our 
guarantee back of your advertisement 
helps to bring buyers Write us for 
rates, enclosing references 

Don’t get your copy to us one 

day and expect to see it in print 

the next. 

To insure 
copy and order 
date you wish 
appcar. 


always mail your 
weeks before the 
advertisement to 


insertion, 
two 
your 








Farmers 
Travel. 








Buy Bedding and Cotion Mattresses Direct 
from factory~save money. Highest quality 
lowest prices. All new feathers~best 8 oz. 
tick. Send posteard today for big illustra 
ted Bargain Book and Samples. It's Free, 












Forty years building 
World’s most popular Saw 
Mill Machinery and Warer 
Wheels. 
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ULE. 



























Make best meal—most a, capacity. hind 
Get catalog sod pr Also Saw Mais, Edgers, Shingle Milla, 
Saws, Feed Mills. Fagines. Belrmg State what you want 

FT PRN r 


< RS WRITE TODA 
AMERICAN MACHINERY CO.,? Nelson &, ATLANTA, GA. 












Wanted— Railway Mail Clerks | 
$133 to $192 c 








FRANKLIN INSTITUTE 


A MONTH Dept. B254, Rochester, N. Y. 
Send Coupon s s Send me, without charge. (1) 
Today Sure q@ “Svectmen Railway Mail Clerk Ex- 


> aaination questious; (2) list of Gov- 
& ermment jobs obtainable. (3) Tell me 


Big Chance 
t " 
ar how to get a position. 










Around the Farm This Week 


Georgia Co-operative Council 
Form 


NEW farm organization, known as 
the Georgia Council of Codperative 
Marketing Associations, and composed 
of the presidents of the different codp- 
erative organizations in the state, was 
formed in Atlanta early in August at the 
call of J. E. Conwell, president of the 
Georgia Cotton Growers’ Codéperative 
Association. 
Mr. Conwell was elected president and 
William P. Bullard (president of the Pe- 


can Growers’ ASsociation), secretary of 
the new council. Others who attended 
the meeting were R. E, L. Spence, 


president of the Georgia Peanut Grow- 
ers’ Association, John D. Paulk, presi- 
dent of the Southwest Georgia Water- 
melon Growers’ Association, and T. M. 
Chastain, president of the Cane Growers’ 
Coéperative Association. 

The organization is purely a voluntary 
one, consisting of the managing heads 
of the different codperative organizations 
in Georgia, and membership is limited to 
the managing heads of the different co- 
Operatives in the state, chartered under 


the coOperative marketing acts of the 
State of Georgia for 1920 and 1921, 
The object of the council will, of 


course, be to help in the organization of 


new coOperative associations, and to 


develop those now existing. 
objects in view 


Among the immediate 


is a cooperative association for naval 
stores producers and turpentine men. 
J. Leonard Rountree, of Summitt, and 
T, L. Pickren, of Folkston, Ga., appear- 


ed before the first session of the council 
in behalf of the naval stores men and 
asked for aid in forming a naval stores 
cooperative Help of the 
council was pledged to this movement. 


association. 


Meetings of the new council will be 
held from time to time to discuss ways 
and means of promoting the work of the 
caoperative ‘organizations, and in this 
way the organization is expected to be 
of real benefit to the farmers of the 


state. J. H. REED. 


How Crops Are Doing 
OLLOWING is the latest United 


States Department Agriculture 
summary of weather and crop conditions 


ol 


as issued last week :— 

“Temperatures for the week were gen- 
erally above normal in the Cotton Belt, 
with unusually high maxima in the 
northwestern portion. Dry weather con- 
tinued in the western portion of the Belt, 
and light to moderate rainfall occurred 
in the central and eastern portions. Cot- 
ton continued to deteriorate in Texas; 
its general condition there is mostly rath- 
er poor to only fair, with shedding and 
premature opening in the dry sections, 
The drouth is in Oklahoma, 
where cotton is wilting, shedding, and 
opening prematurely, with the general 
condition rather poor to fair. Most of 
the week was fairly favorable for growth 
of cotton in Arkansas, but deteriorated, 
with damage from army and leaf worms 
considerable. Moderate rainfall was 
beneficial in parts of Louisiana, but the 
week wet in the southeastern 
portion, though cotton made mostly fair- 
ly good Cotton made fairly 
good advance in a few localities in Mis- 
sissippi, but generally deteriorated, espe- 
cially in the southern portion, with wee- 
vil damage becoming more widespread 
in Alabama and serious in many sections. 

“The weather was favorable for the 
growth of cotton m Georgia, but plants 
are shedding considerably in the north- 
ern division, with weevil increasing rap- 
idly. The week was favorable for cot- 
ton picking in Florida, but cotton dete- 
riorated. While fair weather is needed 
in Tennessee, cotton there made fairly 
good to very good progress; while prog- 
ress and condition were fairly good to 
very good im Northern and Western 
North Carolina, but less favorable in the 
southeastern portion, where there was a 


serious 


Was too 


progress. 








decided increase in weevil activity. Cot- 
ton is blooming and fruiting freely in 
South Carolina, where progress and cone 
dition continued fairly good.” 


Watch the Calves This Fall 


HE time is approaching when short 

pastures and dry, tough vegetation 
will fail to supply all the feed required 
by the calves or other young animals 
deprived of their mothers’ milk. 

Every fall there numerous re- 
ports of losses of young cattle before 
they are taken up for the winter feed- 
ing. Or if the calves do not die they 


are 


get poor or are in bad condition for 
going into the winter. These are the 
cattle that are reported as dying from 
exposure (?) during the winter. 

Part of the trouble is due to a lack 


of suitable feed during the fall months 
and part, possibly a larger part, is due 
to the presence of stomach worms 
There is a very effective way to pre- 
vent this loss of young cattle during 
the fall and winter. First see that they 
get better feed and more of it during 
the fall months and second give them 
the sulphate of treatment for 
worms, if any of them fail to do well, or 
show evidence of worm infestation, The 
first symptoms are a failure to do well, 
although well fed and having a good ap- 
petite, and a weakened condition often 
shown by swelling under the jaws. 


copper 


Grow a Living at Home 
M* COWS, chickens, garden, and 

strawberry patch are helping me on 
towards that extra $500 a year. My 
cows do-a great deal in saving as well 
as making money for me. We use all the 
milk and butter we can and then have 
some to sell. 

The chickens are an all-year-around 
source of profit, as we have eggs and 
friers to sell at all times of the year. In 
winter they bring fancy prices, as there 


are not many on the market then. In 
summer there is still good money in 
them, although they do not bring as 


good a price. 


The garden is where our living comes 


from, and besides, there is always a sur- 
plus which brings a good price. 

The strawberry patch brings in a 
handsome sum each spring. I get 25 


cents for every quart I can spare. 
3esides the actual money these things 
bring in, we have our living at home, 
as there are very few things we have 
to buy. > A. 
Fayette County, 


Ala. 


|‘ YOU are planning to move, please 
send us your old and new address two 
or three weeks ahead of time so that 
your subscription address may be prop- 
erly changed and you will not be delayed 
in getting a single copy. Be sure to give 
both old and new address in full. 


Coming Livestock Sales 


September 14.—North Carolina State Guern- 


sey sale, Mocksville. Postponed from Au- 
gust 30. 

September 18.—White City Jersey Farm, 
Tulsa, Oklahoma, 

September @.—Jordan Duroc Farm, Duroec- 
Jersey hogs, McCullars, N. C. 

September 21.—E. L. Hampton, Nashville, 


Tenn., Aberdeen-Angus sale. 

September 22.—Buckland Hall Farms, Short- 
horns, Clydesdales and Shropshires, Nokes- 
ville, Va 

September 24.—W. E 
Tenn., Jersey sale. 

September 25.--J. T. Ring 
burg, Tenn., Jersey sale. 

October 1-14.—National Dairy Exposition, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

October 9.—E. 
ton, Arkansas. 

Octoher 20.—Raney Bros., Marion Junction, 
Ala.. and C. W. Parkey, Pike Road, Alz., 
Aberdeen-Angus sale at Montcomery m con- 


Hayes) Lewisburg, 


& Sons, Lewis- 


Y. Stinson, Jersey sale, B 


nection with the Fat Stock Show 
October 22.—Neel Bros., Thomasville, G2., 
Jersey sale. 


November 8.—North Carolina Jersey Cattle 
Club, annual consignment sale, Hickory, N. 
” H. Ruffner, Raleigh, N. C€., sales 


manager, 
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HORACE, THE FARMER LAD—Trouble With His Shoes— 


Ht HORACE WHATCHA 
GOT IN THAT BOX? 






(13) 823 





By Pat Gordon, 


wHAL'S THE MATTER Too } || aon AINT GOOD SHOES. 7 
é > WG OR TOO LITTLE. THEY WONT SQUEAK, cf 
Ww 





———_ 


11'S SOME SHOES \ 
G-3 THAT UM GONNA SEND BACK 
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The Annual Report of the Board of Directors to the Stockholders of Alabama Power Company is a document 
primarily intended for those financially interested in the Company. Yet, in accordance with its policy of making 
public the facts with reference to the operation of the Company, the management has decided to make this report 


available for general distribution. 


Some of the subjects contained in this report are— 


General Developments Industrial Development Gorgas Reserve Steam Plant 
Distribution System Tallapoosa River Industrial Diversification of Load 
Retail Operations Muscle Shoals Customer and Community Ownership 
Earnings Activities of Employes Interconnection with Other Companies 
Financing Safety First Consolidated Income and Operating 
Operations Consolidated Balance Sheet Account 

Shefheld Steam Plant Operating Data Miscellaneous Photographs of Plants 
Generating Plants Power Developments and Transmission System 

















A copy of this report will be gladly fyrnished to anyone interested in receiving it. 


A coupon is provided for your convenience. 





“TELL THE PUBLIC” 
“Next to doing a thing right, the most important factor in the success of any business is 
the telling of the public what you are doing. My one regret is that I did not learn this 
fundamental of success earlier in life.”"—John D. Rockefeller. 














THE PUBLIC AND ALABAMA POWER COMPANY 











P. 0. Box 311, 
Birmingham, Ala. 

PLEASE SEND ME A COPY OF YOUR ANNUAL 
REPORT FOR 1922. 
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[ AvapaMma Power Company] 


THOMAS W. MARTIN, President 
Birmingham, Ala. 
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SLENDERIZING 


Silk Embroidered 
Gaberdine Cloth Dress $395 


Just the dress for the stout woman who 
desires to be WELL DRESSED AND APPEAR 
SLENDER, 


Made in this Fall and 
Winter's most pee: 
lar style with the 
newest Tuxedo 
Collar and Panvls 
and stylish wide 
flaring sleeves. 
Tailored of strong 
wearing Gaberdine 
Cioth which resem- 
bles heavy storm 
serge, full size 
and full length. @g 
Guaranteed to 2F 
fit perfectly 
all average 
and stout fig- 
ures, Elab- 
orately em- 
broidered 
lustrous silk 
oss on 
Tuxedo 
Collar and 
panels. 

































































No Extra 


Yt Yrs 
ALAS tip pgs” ° 


tittu: 


ysis 


tee, 


OMIUTTTLSILS Sb pray» 


hs 


WA 


SIND NO MONEY 
Get this wonderful 
bargain on aprov- 


, 


al, You take no Send 
risk. You pay Post 
nothing unti 

dress is deliv. “ Card or 
ered to you. , Letter 


Then pay ~ 
mailman 
.95 and few cents delivery charges. 
ed I will return your money. 
NORMAN ROBERTS & CO. 
Dept. 6H 69, 117 BE. Chicage Ave., Chicago, I. 


If not satis- 




















A SLIP, a fall, strain- 
ligaments, pain 
and soreness. m- 
bault’'s Balsam 
soothes and heals. 
Gives quick relief. 


For forty years an ef- 
fective remedy for 
sprains, strains, cuts. 
burns, bronchial and 
chest colds, muscu- 
lar or inflammatory 
rheumatism, sci- 
atica and lumba- } 
go. At your drug- et 
st or oo direct 
or $1.50. A bottle lasts 
along time. The Law- 
rence-Williams Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio. 


GOMBAULTS 
BALSAM 


The Imported Liniment 
MHEALEING aid ANTISEPTIC 








Pe Reo” Closter, Metal Shingles, YV-Crimp, Corra- 
ed. Standing Seu. Panne Galennied Roof- 
eg Sidings, Iboard, Paints, ete., direct to you 
at k- ices. Save money—get 

better quality and ee Er Aree <= 

Edwards “‘Reo” Metal Shingles 
great customers 5 

tye poo fire and Fe hd 
Free Roofing Book 


Get our wonderfully 
low d free 


Samples & 
‘Roofing Book 























Mrs.W N. Hutt, Editor” 
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Seasonable Suggestions 


EPTEMBER 3, Labor Day, is a good 
day for the whole family to take a 


vacation. It might be called “Laborless 
Day.” 

Use a dairy ther- 
mometer and have 
good butter even if 
the weat 


her is hot. 


Soft felt hats in 


small shapes are 
suitable and becom- 
ing for the school 
girl. 





Children are inter- 


ested in pictures. So 
Grown-ups are mostly 


MRS. HUTT 


are grown-ups. 
children anyhow. 

This is the time of year to use the 
beef and pork canned last winter when 
meat was plentiful. 

Ask yourself if you are too self-satis- 
fied and too conservative to try some- 
thing that has not been tried by several 
generations. 

Unbleached muslin may be dyed, in 
many soft and delightful colors for use 
as curtains. One attractive set was dyed 
in soft blue and banded up the sides with 
cretonne, having blue as the predomi- 
nating color. 

Christmas is a long way off but will it 
not be a help to find a few pieces of sum- 
mer needlework all ready when the time 
comes? One of the attractive embroid- 
ered centerpiece and doily sets illustrated 
in our fashion book is interesting work 
as well as a gift sure to be appreciated. 

Be careful not to let the young flower 
seedlings planted for next summer’s 
blooming dry out. It is well to give 
them some protection from the sun dur- 
ing the hottest part of the day. 

We are in an age of transition in edu- 
cation and money matters. Some wo- 
men have bank acconnts of their own, 
some have joint accounts with their hus- 
bands, but there are still too many who 
have to face that “What did you do with 
that dollar I gave vou last week?” 

Very light and durable baskets may be 
made by scrubbing the bushel baskets in 
which peaches or pears have been packed 
and then giving them a coat of flat white 
paint and one of enamel. These baskets 
are not only sanitary and good looking, 
but since they cost next to nothing, one 
may keep two or three on hand and fore- 
stall the dangerous temptation to carry 
a large basket full of heavy, wet clothes. 


How Two Pull Together 


N THE first place, I thank God for the 

many possibilities of good health He 
has given us, and also for a fair knowl- 
edge of making use of these possibilities, 
Of course, everyone knows that good 
health is essential to making and saving 
money. 

I have four strong, healthy children, 
ranging in age from 7 months to 5% 
years. I do all the work of caring for 
my children and all my house work, 
which is some job. I do all the family 
sewing. That alone is quite a saving. 

I help my husband to raise about all 
the food we consume. I can and pre- 
serve everything. We have little fruit 
this year, but with the aid of my good 
cook book I have put up around 200 
quarts of fruits, vegetables, preserves, 
and pickles. I want to can about 100 
quarts of tomatoes. We are fond of 
them and they are very healthful because 
of their richness in iron and vitamines. 

I help my husband tend the chickens. 
We sell lots of eggs and chickens, and, 
of course, we use all we wish. One cer- 
tainly does get rewarded for having well 
bred chickens and caring for them prop- 
erly. 

When it is convenient for all concerns 
ed and nothing in the house is. sacrificed 
or it. I go to the field and do work that 





us out considerably. Wotice tnts 

on the other hand, my husband does not 
think himself above doing cooking, 
washing. scrubbing or anything in 
housekeeper’s line if I am laid up tor a 
few days, can’t keep things going, or 
need help. In short, we simply pull to- 


Any must pull toge 
they will make and save mot 
Another very 
was to get an outfit of barber d 
learn to do the family hair cutting. I 
flatter myself I can do a very good-job. 
This deal in a year, sup- 
posing my husband and four children 
had to go to a barber shop once or twice 


gether. two 


important thing I did 


tools an 





saves a great 


a month. 


This may seem like a lot for one 
man to do, but I do it. You 
is always joy in labor for those we love, 
if they show unselfish love in retur: 

MRS. MILLER TATE. 


wo- 


] +t, 
know there 


Simple Plumbing for the Ten- 
ant’s Home 


HOPE the accompanying illustration 

will solve many a tenant wife’s prob- 
lems. The landowner’s house will not be 
mutilated in the least except for the little 
round hole that the waste 
through. 


if > one 
Pipe goes 


’ These kitchen and bathroom conven. 
iences are simple and inexpensive and 
will come near to making the tenant 
home modern. Just an ordinary kitchen 
table was used for making the sink table. 
for the sink, a 


sawed out 


Space 


was 





pump sink was used and this was given 
a coat of white enamel. The top of the 
table was covered with zinc. 

Two 50-pound lard cans were given 
two coats of enamel. These were used 
for holding water in the kitchen, A large 
dipper for dipping water, a towel rack, 
an adjustable shelf for holding soap and 
cleaning powders, a few hooks for hang- 
ing cleaning brushes, all these are neces- 
sary articles. 

The bathtub can be purchased from a 
local merchant or some of the mail or- 
der houses for $12 or $15. The towel 
rack can be made. The foot brace from 
an old automobile makes a good one if 
given a coat of enamel. A medicine cabi- 
net can be made or purchased. It should 
be screwed to the wall, not nailed. A cor- 


ner of a bedroom nearest the kitchen is 
the best location for the bathtub if you 
have no bathroom. It may be screened 
from view by a ctrtain. 


TENANT WIFE. 


Making Tiny Tot Dresses 

T WAS a dreadful blow to me when 

the doctor said I should be contined 
to my chair for three months. I could 
not afford to sit idle. I simply had to 
make some money. I| live with my wid- 
owed sister and little girl. She had none 
too-much money, and we put our heads 
together to this effect with success. 

We bought at wholesale three dozen 
assorted colors chambray dresses for 
little tots. These were unmade and un- 
stamped and cost us 12 cents each. We 
stamped them in various designs—Moth- 
er Goose, Bunnie, and Greek figures. I 
did the fancy stitching and sister the 
sewing. We often finished five a day. 

My sister took orders for them, and 
they readily sold for 35 and 50 cents 
apiece, paying us a fair profit. We used 
“waste silk,” which is the same quality 
as spool silk but in bunches, and is quite 
a saving. 


_ After this lot was disposed..of we . 





them out Japanese S yle, and used J ip- 
inese embroidery, and were soon out of 
material again, for all sold like “hot 
aon 
Then we bought King Tut crepes and 
made handkerchiefs that sold faster than 








we could finish them, Often a patron, 
just in our ne i¢hborhood and the adjoin- 
ing one, would order other fancy things, 
so we never out of work. 

The three of my prison time 
was up, and I found we had made more 
than we had in any other way, so 
I decided to keep on at the work. I buy 
at wholesale and am satisfied with small 
profits. I am doing something that is 
helpful to my sister woman and the 
amount I make is sufficient for my needs, 
[ think [ have found that there is some- 
times a real gain in a seeming trouble, 
It forces us to get out of the rut. 


HOPE WEBER. 


were 


months 


money 


Eyesight Conservation 
VERY child in the United States is 


entitled to a chance to see straight, but 
every child is not receiving that chance. 

Teachers throughout the country 
should be trained to make certain simple 
tests of the eyes of the children under 
their care, to determine those 
which are manifestly below normal and 
in need of immediate attention. This 
would detect most of the extremely bad 
cases and therefore avoid much needless 
suffering as waste in the 
ciency of our educational system. 


cases 


well as efti- 
With numerous children who are back- 
ward and dull in their studies and appar- 
ently unable to learn, the chances are, 
they are suffering from defective vision. 
[ call to mind a story I once heard of 
a boy who was so very slow and stupid 
at school that his parents almost gave up 
hopes of his ever amounting to anything, 
until one day he picked up his father’s 
glasses and put them on and immediately 
exclaimed: “Mother, everything 
different now; get me a pair of glasses 
like father’s. I can read every word in 
the paper.” Then it came to the mother 
heart like a flash, the only trouble with 
her dear boy was defective eyesight. 


looks 


Don’t blame your child for being stu- 
pid, lazy, or unwilling to study, when it 
is not his fault. Watch the child’s eyes 
that they may not become defective. If 
a child sees clearly, he or she will think 
clearly. The eye is the mirror of the 
brain, and if each image that the eye re- 
flects on the brain is in the proper per- 
spective, the impression made and the 
concepts received will be correct. But 
if the vision is defective, the impressions 
and concepts received will be defective 
ind thoughts and opinions expressed will 
be distorted. . 

Parents and teachers desiring literature 
along these lines can obtain the same by 
writing to Eyesight Conservation 
Council of America, Times Building, 
New York City, and enclosing 12 cents 
to pay for postage. 

DR. A. E. DAVENPORT. 


Vklahoma. 


2 
tne 


. ik a 
Improving the Tenant Wife’s 
Home’ 

THERE is no reason why you: should 

go without the comforts of life bee 
cause your husband is a tenant farmer. 
Neither do I feel that you should make 
permanent improvements in the lande 
lord’s house. There are many things 
that cost very little money which add 
very much to your comfort and can yet 
be moved from place to place. One 
thing is a long, low cupboard with 
shelves and doors. If it is well built it 
can be moved from place to place, 
Never nail anything to the wall or it 
cannot be moved from the house. Fas- 
ten it to the wall by screws. The law 


then permits you to take it out. Most™] 


tenants move but a driving. distanc®? 
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packing box, put it on castors, fit it with 
shelves and use it in your rented home, 
and thet make it a receptacle for stor- 
jag all your small] kitchen utensils when 
jt comes time to move. 

Do not spend money for fancy cur- 
tains. Have instead two or three sets of 
cheesecloth, or other very cheap mate- 
rial; but have the curtains because they 
are home-like. 

Were I to pick out the one big factor 
for the woman in emerging from the 
class of tenants to that of landowners, | 
should say that her putting up a large 
amount of peas, beans, corn, and every 
ether vegetable and fruit, for winter, is 
the most important, for the reason that 
it prevents the large store bill which so 
often hangs like a millstone around the 
neck of the tenant. The jars or tins for 
fruit and vegetables cost something, to 
be sure, but the state canning clubs stand 
ready and willing to help all who want 
to help themselves. The outlay is not 
yery large eonsidering the great returns. 

RENTER’S WIFE. 


The Flyless Farm 


LARGE number of farm homes are 

screened, windows, doors, porches, 
all; but still we continue to have flies. 
Why? Because we have not yet gone 
after the “outsiders,” and when the door 
is left ajar or the screen gets torn, the 
flies are right there to come in. 

We have succeeded in having flyless 
homes in some sections of the country, 
and just a step further will take us into 
the comfort of the flyless farm. Get 
several large fly traps or make them. Set 
these near the stables, at all doors, and 
other places where flies are likely to 
collect or breed. Keep well baited, and 
plunge in scalding water when partly 
full of flies. No person can do it all, so 
it is very important that you seek the 
codperation of all who live on the farm. 


j 


Do not stop after you have cleaned 
and screened and disinfected your own 
home and surroundings. Let the clean- 
up extend to every hume on your farm. 
I think tenants have a right to better 
and more sanitary homes than most of 
them have. We all know the fly is a 
carrier of diseases that often result in 
death, and the lives of your tenants and 
their children are just as precious to 
them as yours are to you. Nor is the 
landlord fair to himself or his tenants, 
who fails to provide comfortable living 
quarters for those who work for him. 
It is impossible for the tenant father and 
mother to work and make a generous 
crop of everything when they have not 
the necessary comforts of life, and 
screens are a necessity for the farm 
home. 

Let the landowner and the tenant co- 
Operate and swat the fly before the fly 
Swats you or your best hired man. Now 
while work is slack is a good time to 
make the screens. MRS. L. O. Y. 





Farm Wives’ Experi- 
ence Letters 


How Can a- Woman Combat 
Monotony ? 


SE every labor-saving device you can 
get. Systematize your work, but do 
Rot become a slave to set rules. 

2. Plan at least one dinner a week that 
tan be cooked in half an hour. 

3. Serve cold suppers and stack the 
dishes until morning. 

4, Have picnic dinners occasionally and 
thereby eliminate dishwashing. The chil- 
dren will be delighted, and if your hus- 

d isn’t, it’s a sure sign he is getting 
to be an “old fogy” and time that he 

Id do something himself to combat 
Monotony. 

5. Use all your ingenuity to keep your 

and yourself attractive. 


6. Get something new every month— 





.* tea-wagon, dress, dishpan, magazine, 
| OF new recipe—anything to give you a 


Brides never complain of monot- 


| S8y, and we old brides would not if we 


things to look at occasionally, . 





7. Indulge your pet diversion. Take 
some time each day for the things you 
want to do, whether it is reading, play- 
ing the piano, writing poetry, or raising 
eats. 

8 Dress up and go somewhere or 
have a party or picnic or something. 
Mingle with other folks and don’t neg- 
lect the dressing up part. 

9. Learn to drive the family -car and 
use it. A short spin will rest you, soothe 
the crossest baby and save many a spank- 
ing. 

10. Keep well. It is the sick, nervous, 
run-down woman who cannot look above 
the monotonous grind of the wheels and 
see the star to which her wagon is 
hitched. MRS. R. A. McCULLEN. 








| Teens and Twenties 


Qualities of Great Men 


HE prize for the best letter of the 

Teens and Twenties on the subject of 
personal plans for being somebody and 
doing something for somebody has been 
awarded to James A. Ward, of Rose 
Hill, N. C. It was published in the 
issue of August 11. Get out the paper 
and read it for it is an ambitious, sensi- 
ble letter. 

One wonders if the judges were not 
struck by his remark concerning farmer 
boys not becoming Presidents. It is es- 
pecially to be noticed just at this time, it 
being within a few weeks of the induc- 
tion of President Coolidge, a farm boy 
who worked his way through college. 
Even the ceremony of his being sworn 
into office took place in a typical farm 
parlor or sitting room, a comfortably 
furnished room in his father’s home at 
Plymouth Notch, Vermont, in the south- 
ern part of the Green Mountains. It 
was directly across the road from the 
house in which he was born. 

Farm boys are eligible for all high 
offices from President down. If you 
have doubts, read the lives of the Presi- 
dents from Washington on. Even those 
like Roosevelt, who did not come of 
farm stock, did come of pioneer parent- 
age and did spend many early years on 
ranch or plantation. Almost all the 
Presidents were born in rural communi- 
ties. Roosevelt and Taft were the ex- 
ceptions. 

A few facts that might be of interest 
to our Teens and Twenties in connection 
with this subject of being somebody are 
that many of the Presidents were poor 
in their youth and were compelled to 
work long hours to support themselves. 
Others were the sons of widowed moth- 
ers. A number were poor up to the time 
they occupied the President’s chair. An- 
drew Johnson probably was the poorest 
man to occupy the executive mansion, 
and Washington or Roosevelt the weal- 
thiest. Of the Presidents, four have been 
wealthy, two well-to-do, 12 moderate, 
and 10 were poor. 





The Presidents have been overwhelm- 
ingly blue-eyed and light-haired and in 
stature medium to slightly tall. This is 
because they are of Anglo-Saxon stock. 
We have much for which to thank Great 
Britain, for 16 of our Presidents were 
of English ancestry, nine Scotch or 
Scotch-Irish, one Welch, and two Dutch. 


The outstanding features of our Pres- 
idents, however, are these: Those of the 
self-controlled, restrained type of mind 
have far out-balanced all others. Few 
Presidents have been of the temper-, 
amental, ardent, fire-eating type. Also, 
20 of the 29 have been college graduates, 
two had elementary school training, and 
seven were self-educated. 


In addition to this all Presidents have 
been Protestant except Lincoln and Jef- 
ferson, who called themselves Liberals. 
The first Presidents came largely from 
the South, the greatest number, eight, 
coming from Virginia. In recent years 
the balance has been with the North. 
Ohio has furnished seven chief execu- 
tives. 


All Presidents, as boys, have been am- 
bitious, but each has been faithful to 
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as the threshing machine makes every hour count, so 
does meat curing demand ithe instant protection of 


| asalt that is Quick dissolving! 


URING starts on the outside of meat and works in. As 
the salt dissolves, it penetrates and protects section after 
| section of the meat from the damage of germ attack. But to 

thoroughly penetrate, the salt must thoroughly dissolve. If the 
tiny particles of salt cement together and form a crust, it pre- 
vents the pickle from working into the meat—and curing stops. 


Salt Crust Proves the Difference in Salt 


} Of the three types most commonly used for You cannot afford to risk saving the few 
' farm purposes, one is Cube Like a nnies difference in cost between Colonial 
i cube of ice such salt is of a and y + a ee te woees, chase 
} paratively non-porous form, clow to di i pound bag ©! Specia’ 
solve—siow in penetration. The second Farmers Salt is as big as a 100-pound bag 
Jooks like a crystal of glass—flaky but hard. of oncnaty salt. é 
It, too, is slow to dissolve and of low pene- Colonial Special Farmers Salt is always 
trative value. The third salt is a soft, Pm a in a branded 70-pound bag. The 
porous flake—not unlike a snowflake and inenized material makes fine toweling. 
does not lump like ordi salt. This is Send for“MeatCuringand Butter Makingon 
Colonial Special Farmers Sait. the Farm,” avaluable ofinformation. 


THE COLONIAL SALT COMPANY, Akron, Ohio 


Chicago, 1. Buffalo, N. Y. Boston, Mass. Pittsburgh, Pa. Atlanta, Ga. 


COLONIAL fects SALT 


Colonial Special Farmers Salt beats Block Sait for cattle feeding. It is pure, evaporated 
Salt—mever causes sove tongues or sore mouths—aliapys insures animals getting enough. 
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in abundance will 
be yours if you Wants Farmers to-- 
buy our master- - Test RID-O-RAT Free 
you have a special place such as barn or oeHar 
4 grown ap pl e, ntecteg with rats and would like to make a free 
test y discovery recommended pb: U, 
peach, plum mem pear trees. Also Biological Burvey, simply "* io today to . " 
roses, ornamentals, evergreen trees, ALEXANDER LABORATORIES, 
etc. Write for catalog and pri Dopt. 107, Kansas City, Mo., 
SOUTHERN NURSERY COMPANY, for liberal free sample. Harmful only to rodenta 
Winchester. 


~» Tenn. 














Our Pattern Department 





1772—One-piece Overblouse.—Cut in sizes 1343—One-piece Apron.—Cut in sizes %, 
16 years, %, 38, 40 and 42 imches bust 40 and 4 inches bust measure. Size 


measure. Size 3% requires 1% yards % requires 2 yards of 36-inch mate- 
of 32-inch or wider material. rial with 8% yards binding. 


“é 7 1862—The Woman of Mature or Plump 
1789—This Charming Affair is very easy pP elt leah wel ia ae 


to make as you will see by taking ~ F ; 

a glance at the diagram. The waist style. Cut in sizes 36, 38, W, 42, 44, 
and sleeves are cut im one and at- 4% and 48 inches bust measure. Size 
tached to the two-piece skirt, the 36 requires 5 yards 40-inch material 


side edges of which are left free to with 34 yard 20-inch contrasting. 


form the graceful cascades. Cut m 1797—GisT’s One-piece Dress.—Cut in izes 
sizes 16 years, 36, 38 and 4 inches 6 8 10, 12 and 14 years. Size 8 re- 
bust measure. Size % requires 2% tres 1% yards %-inch material 
yards 40-inch material with 6% yards with 34 yard binding and % yard H- 


of binding. imch contrasting. 
Price of each pattern 15 cents. Two patterns ordered at one time 25 stamps 
or coin (coin preferred). The summer book of fashions contains over srziess 
embroidery designs, a complete seven-lessom course dressmaking, etc. 


in 
30 cents per copy. Address pattern department, The Progressive Parmer, 














































Dont Send | Peny 
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lor, and I will send this 





Pants and || 


Sweater 





oa vale — 
Walter Field Co., D mer Ri 1639, Chic: 




















Satisfaction or money back 
guaranteed. Send for free 
samples of serges, worsteds, 
cassimeres and cheviots — 
Sixty beautiful woolens at amaz- 
ingly low prices. Save big money 
iby dealing direct Ae this big 


=? 5% A WEEK 

For Spare Time 

Be We are paying hundreds of men 

$25.00 a week for anne time, 

simply to wear and introduce C. T. A. tailoring. 

Positively no experience needed. Bend no money. 

Just write on a card or letter, ‘Send me your 
wonderful offer free,"’ and mail today. 


Tallors Assn., Dept 444, Chicago 








Mado-to-Measure Sults 

time te make 

to $60, full time $50 to 
week or 


0. K. TAILORING CO. oops. 108 
$52.50 pint You 


Bugetes, Wagone and ts 
90-Day Tri 





AAS catalog showing reduced 
A®.%, Ss prices Georgia B Busgy Co., 














To Be 


Wherever you go now you see 
glistening teeth. They are teeth you 
envy, maybe. Then make this test 
we offer. Learn how people get them. 

Millions are brushing teeth in a 
new way now. They are combating 
film. You will be amazed when you 
see what that new method means. 


Why teeth grow dim 

You feel on teeth a viscous film. 
Much of it resists the tooth brush, 
clings and stays. 

Soon that film discolors, Then it 
forms dingy coats, and white teeth 
lose their luster. 

Film also holds food substance 
which ferments and forms acid. It 
holds the acid in contact with the 
teeth to cause decay. It breeds mil- 
lions of germs, and they, with tartar, 
are the chief cause of pyorrhea. 

Very few people who brush teeth 
in old ways escape those film-caused 
troubles. 


Now a better way 
Dental science, after long research, 





Protect the Enamel 


Pepsodent disintegrates the film, then 
removes it with an agent far softer 
than enamel. Never use a film com- 
batanat which contains harsh grit. 


Pepsaodéni 


REG.U.S. 
The New-Day Dentifrice 


A scientific tooth paste based on 
modern research, now advised by 
leading dentists the world over. 


see 














Dainty 
Combat that dingy film on teeth 


has found effective ways to fight film. 
One acts to disintegrate the film at 


all stages of formation. The other 
removes it without harmful scouring. 


A new-type tooth paste has been 
created to apply those methods daily. 
The name is Pepsodent. Now leading 
dentists the world over advise it, and 
careful people of some 50 nations 
use it every day. 


Gentle protections 


Pepsodent also multiplies the alka- 
linity of the saliva. It multiplies the 
starch digestant in saliva. Those are 
there to fight acids and starch de- 
posits. Pepsodent, with every use, 
gives them manifold effect. 

In these natural and gentle ways, 
Pepsodent gives new protection to 
the teeth, without any harshness, 
without harmful grit. 

Learn now what Pepsodent means 
to you. Send the coupon for a 10- 
Day Tube. Note how clean the teeth 
feel after using. Mark the absence of 
the viscous film. See how teeth whiten 
as the film-coats disappear. 

You will be amazed and delighted. 
You will know how clean teeth look 
and feel. Cut out coupon now, 


10-Day Tube Free™ 


THE PEPSODENT COMPANY, 


Dept. 243, 1104S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, Il. 
Mail 10-Day Tube of Pepsodent to 

















Only. one tube to a fac ly 
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Get the Pupils and Houses 
Ready for School 


EAR Boys and Girls:— 

The other day I passed by a fine, 
newly-built, consolidated schoolhouse, 
and what do you reckon I saw? I saw 
a lot of people—mostly boys and girls— 
busy at work cleaning up the grounds, 
laying off playgrounds, and getting 
everything about the school in orderly, 
beautiful shape. I was on an automobile 
trip in which I traveled more than a 
thousand niles, and this was the first 
and only school I saw that had not been 
neglected, unkept, and lonely all through 
the summer. 

I 


It was such an unusual sight that I just 
had to stop and find out what it all 
meant. The principal of the school, the 
farm agent, the home agent, the school 
board, the county superintendent, many 
of the parents, and the boys and girls 
themselves were all there and in their 
working clothes. Yes, sir! And they 
were working, too. It was a picnic got- 
ten up by the boys and girls, under the 
guidance of the principal of the school 
and the county farm and home agents. 
What a time all the folks were having, 
and how I did hate to decline to stay to 
that delightful dinner ! 


I wonder how many school committees 
have thought of getting their 
schoolhouses and_ grounds 
ready for the opening of 
school. Doesn't the school 
belong to everybody in 
the community? 
Shouldn't everyone 
take pride in having 
the prettiest and best 
school possible? And 
the smartest pupils? 


II 


But the school houses* 
and school grounds are 
not the only things we 
can get ready for the 
opening of school before the 
time to open comes. Every 
pupil should be gotten ready 
physically. No boy or girl can do his or 
her best work if his eyes are defective, 
his teeth bad, or if he has adenoids. 
Many boys and girls just can’t take much 
interest in school because there is some- 
thing the matter with them. If the teeth 
are in bad condition, one’s food is not 
giving strength and making the body 
grow as it should. Bad teeth cause poor 
digestion. If the eyes are not as they 
should be, they cause pain, nervousness, 
and lack of energy, and keep one from 
enjoying life. It is the same when one 
has adenoids. 

So we 


school now 


need to get ourselves ready for 
—well ahead of time—by hav- 
ing our physical defects discovered and 
remedied If there if something the 
matter with us, we don't get the pleasure 


out of living that we should get, nor can 


we play and learn while in school as we 
should. We don’t want to be handicap- 
ped by bad teeth, pgor eyes, or adenoids, 
and we don't have to be. If your 
school hasn’t a regular physician to ex- 
amine you, then ask your parents if they 


the family physician make 
the examination and find out in time if 
there is not some defect that is holding 
you baek—some defect that can easily be 
‘d or remedied. 


UNCLE, P. F. 


How Wasps Build Their Nests 


(Giril’s $1 Prize Letter) 
I HAVEN’T seen a letter from any of 
the boys and girls on such an insect 
as the wasp. 
I have often wondered what wasps 


will not have 


remov 











built their nests of, 1,5 was out by the 


ie ‘ VAST CAT: 



















buzzing around and alighted on the gate 
and began to gnaw the wood and roll it 
into a ball ready for carrying away. 

He put it in his mouth and flew to 
ward the house. I followed him to the 
eaves of the house and there was his 
nest about half done. He molded his 
wood and stuck it to the end of one cel 
by gojng around and around, and when 
it got dry it was paper! 

MAMIE McKINNEY (Age 14), 

Franklin County, Ala. 


Editor's Note—Yes, hornets, yellow. 
jackets, and paper wasps built their 
houses of “papier-mache” many hundreds 
of years before men knew how to make 
paper. When these insects scrape the 
fibers of old rails, boards, posts, ete., 
they moisten them with the saliva which 
nature gives them to help them make 
good houses. This softens the pulp so 
that it may be molded into the beautiful 
symmetrical cells in which the eggs are 
placed. Upon exposure to the air the 
pulp dries, hardens, and becomes water- 


proof. 


Tractor Helps This Boy Go to 
School 


(Boy’s $1 Prize Letter) 


HE tractor has served us faithfully 
for three years. It has prepared all 
the seedbeds for both small grain and 
cultivated crops; it has perform- 
ed some other functions, such 
as belt power, and has done 
field work for neighbors. 
It has done the work 
better and more easily 
than it could have 
been done with stock, 
and the great bless4 
ing is that all this 
good work is done 
and I go to school 
the full term, which I 
could not do but for 
the tractor. Last term I 
went the full eight 
months, with the exception 
of two weeks, when the lit- 
tle tractor and I prepared and 
helped to sow nearly 40 acres of 
My future expectations is to go 
and at the same 


grain. 
through high school, 
time do a part of the farm work by the 
use of the tractor. 
JOHN RUSSELL. 
Stanley County, N. C. 


Editor’s Note—Of the many useful 


things the tractor can do, ts not one of. 


the most important that of helping boys 
and girls to go to school more? We 
hope that thousands of boys will have 
the opportunity John has. Why not g@ 
to college, John? 


Learning to Be a Farmer 


| AM a little, red-headed, nine-year-old 
boy, going to school and trying to be 
good and learn fast so I can study The 
Progressive Farmer and be a good farm- 
er when I am a man. I help all I can 
now, feeding the horses, hogs, and chick- 
ens. Mother is going to help me get 
some Brown Leghorns. I already have 
an interest in a Poland-China sow with 


papa. 
Mother says if I have an education 
I’ll know how to make and save more 
aw. ¥ hones 
money some day. Anyway, I hope 


know as much as papa when I get bigget 
Sometimes I go hunting and trapping 
with him and have a good time. I know 
how to find peach tree borers now and 
they won’t get my trees. 
RUSSELL 
Marshall County, Ala. 
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Editor’s Note—The more Russ 
learns about farming, the better he @ 
like it, and the 
make. He has written a very interesti 
fittle letter. - 





better farmer he Wie 
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September 1, 1923 


Mistakes I Have Made 


FEEL that my greatest mistake has 

been in allowing myself to worry about 
everything that went wrong on our farm, 
If our crops were not as good as our 
neighbor’s who had farmed much longer 
than my husband, I would lose sleep wor- 
rying about it. I should have helped him 
find out the reason why, and kept cheer- 
ful so that I could encourage him. 


I have 


cheer ful 


getting 


gor worrying. I am keeping 
and working hard and we are 
along so much better. 
L. H. M. 
- + * 

One of the greatest mistakes I ever 
made was my failure to laugh and have a 
happy time with my children when they 
were small. Unfortunately for the hap- 
piness of our home, I allowed a multitude 
of cares coupled with ill health to make 
me so gloomy and depressed that it re- 
acted on my children and they were cross, 
jrritable, and unhappy. 
ful that I saw my mistake before it was 
entirely too late. I forced myself to 
laugh and seem happy, and the change 
that has taken place in the atmosphere 
of our home has more than repaid me. 
So I want to say to other tired, discour- 
aged mothers, try a happy laugh with 
your children and see how it sweetens 
their dispositions and what a tonic it is 


for your own nerves, 
FARM MOTHER. 
* * * 
For a few years preceding 1920 we 


were, as we thought, living a high life. 

We bought almost everything we wanted 

for ourselves and our two boys, regard- 

less of price, on credit. We had a nice 
automobile and rode—well, we had no 
boundary lines. To be sure, we settled our 
accounts at the end of each year, but 
when the slump of 1920 came it caught 
us as it did many others, with debts fac- 
ing us and no money with which to pay 
them. We resolved then to do all in our 
power to settle our accounts and install 
the non-credit system on our farm. We 
are now thoroughly convinced that our 
new plan works better for us. And we 
know that real high living consists of 
quiet living at home, training our children 
to tread the right road and live a life of 
service. MRS. J. E. 
a . 7 

One of the worst mistakes I ever made 
was cutting down cornstalks and burning 
them. It is far better to plow them under 
deeply, as the few light ashes riever 
amount to much. The corn is now cut, 
stalk, blade and shuck are shredded, and 
make an excellent feed for most any kind 
of livestock. What the stock do not con- 
sume, makes the finest kind of manure 
when trampled under foot by them and 
mixed with their droppings. 

Wm. H. H. 
* . e 

Not keeping something planted in my 
garden the year around is my mistake. 
I have always been contented with one 
Planting early in the spring and then let- 
ting the weeds be the second crop. But 
now I have got my garden planted again 
and it looks almost like a spring garden. 
I have learned one can have fresh vege- 
tables of some kind most all the year. 
They are wholesome and save one from 
buying so much from the grocery store. 

MRS. T. 
* * . 

One of the biggest mistakes I ever 
made was in selling off all my hens except 
25in the fall becayse I could not buy an 
egg producing feed for them. The result 
Was that in the spring I did not get eggs 
enough to set what hens I had to become 
broody and had to buy eggs to set. If I 


had kept my flock of 100 hens I would 

ve got lots of eggs in the spring when 
there was plenty of green stuff, bugs, 
worms, etc., 


for the hens to get. 
MRS. W. T. H. 


If the 


old-fashioned 
home could be brought 
back, the law makers 


wouldn’t- have to work 
so hard. 


I am truly thank- | 
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Just Sign and Mail the Coupon 
Will Receive. FREE 


Our Wonderful Paris Style 
Catalog Showing Thousands 


of Bargains—an 
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Stunning Advance Fashions 


for Fall and Winter. 


Exquisite Models 
at World’s 


Lowest Prices 
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% Postage 
% on all 
f 7, K ee Dy But You Dout Pay 
USTLIKE opping In Livis Paris Prices! 
Mail Coupon or Postal Right Now—for your FREE copy of the World’s Greatest Bar- 
gain Style Catalog, showing stunning reproductions of advance Paris Fashions! See our 
Low Prices, which enable you to wear Genuine Paris Styles and save money besides. 
Millions of Dollars Saved to Our Customers! Get Yeur Share Too! 
The Chicago Mail Order Co. has purchased two of New York’s Greatest Mail Order 
Houses—Perry, Dame & Company and the Standard Mail Order House— cutting down 
expense and Saving Millions of Dollars for our Customers! Get your share, too! 
Unequaled Service! Tremendous Saving 
Thus the Chicago Mail Order Co. f made in operating and distribu. 
becomes a gigantic institution, | tion expense is shown in the 
——. 8,500,000 customers! In- unparalleled bargain pricee on 
stead of three houses with three | everything you buy from ve. 
staffe and three catalogs, there Get YOUR Share of the enor- 
ones mighty establishment nt mous Savings as they appear in 
, saving millions for e after of our wonder 
Mail © Order Buyers. ful catalog. Mail coupon today! 
The World's Best Styles! Advance Fashion Facts! 
sees the 332 pages of our wonderful OurStyle Catalog will give you just the infor- 
joan E catalog, you will find most thrilling mation you need todressin the most becoming 
rises — styles that delight — prices that fashions. It will also tell you how to get the 
in te! Also, amazing bargains in apparel Marion Davies’ Course in Beauty Culture 
for every purpose. Send for the book—see FREE! Send for our Free Style Catalog! Just 
for yourself | Remember, We Pay Postage! clip and mail coupon or post card today SURE! 
Our Profit Only 3con the Dollar! Send Today for YourFree Catalog? 
Price Boosters and Profiteers are You must see this book of Stunning 
again shouting ““Higher Prices,” Money-Back Guarantee Styles and Wonder Valuee toappre- 
but we still hold our own prices | Every article is sold to you on a positive | ciate how we save you money on 
Y. {1 down with our 3c-on-the-dollar-pro- | understanding that if the goods don’t please | Wearing Agoarel, verything to 
Ouwt fit plan. Pay no attention to all] you, you are to return them and we'll re-| Wear for Every Member of_ the 
love our this talk of advancing prices! Let | fund your money! Also, we guarantee that fondly. Delivered Free to Your 
° our matchless bargains be your | our prices are the lowestin America. If you] Home! Don't spend a single penny 
Paris guide to Safe and Economical ay beat our prices we refund the difference. | for clothes until you mail = cous 
styl es ing! We Guarantee eta pon and receive your copy Free. 
Send the 
Coupon! al raer 
GetYour Catalog! 


Save Your Money! 
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Chicago, Illinois 
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GALL SALVE 


While "Fitoy "Work 
mA. have made this guarantee for al- 
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| e GALLS, . 
form “gt wt Bickmorine. All dealers! have be 1 and 
sizes. 
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The BICKMORE COMPANY 
Old Town, Maine 
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RBIN STOPS 
ABso - LAMENESS 


from a Bone Spavin, Ring Bone,| , 
Side Bone, = 


Splint, 


similar trouble and 
ing sound. It acts mildly but waleb- 
ly and good results are lasting. Does 
not blister or remove the 
horse can be worked. Page 

phlet with each bottle sole how. 
bo a bottle delivered. 9 R free, 


'W. F. YOUNG, Inc., 384 Lyman St., Springfield, Mass. 
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Salt Your Stock the Blackman Way 





will 


res 


go further, an 
condition. So simp ney. 
oe brick in feed eS wil do the 


"The Blackman Stock Remedy Co. 
~Chattancoga, Tenn. 


DO YOU TAKE SALT 


TWICE 


with meals, or just fill up on salt once ov 


A WEEK? 


A few licks of BLACKMAN’S Tonic 
_ should bea part of the daily diet 
our live stock. It is medicated and 
improve di Py oe make the feed 

jeep them i in healthy 


Just 


















DVERTISED PRODUCTS have a good reputation 
for quality. They cost no more, often less, than 
the non-advertised stuff which may or may not be 

good. Better be safe than sorry. Buy advertised products 
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60 Cents and 75 Cents— 
Price of Dependable Champions 


The price of Champion X is but 60 cents 
and the Blue Box Line 75 cents because 
of Champion's tremendous production of 
more than 125,000 spark plugs every 
working day. 

Because 65 per cent of all spark plues made 
are Champions, great ecoribmics in manu- 
factunimg are possible. These are passed 
directly on to the engine owner. 


For motor car, truck, tractor or stationary 
engine, a full set of Champions gives much 
better performance and saves oil and gas. 


And yet Champion prices are lower, even 
though it is a better spark plug. 


At dealers everywhere. A type and size for every 
engine. The genuine has the Double-Ribbed core 


Champion Spark Piug Company, Tolede, Ohio 
Champion Spark Plug Co. of Canada, Ltd., Windsor, Ont, 


HAM PION 


Dependable for Every Engine 











| Clark, Right Lap Plow 


For stubble land and fallow land plowing there is nothing like it. 
] CLARK “CUTAWAY” Right Lap Piows for use with horses 
have been used by progressive farmers for many years. The 
Tractor Right Lap Plow, illustrated below, is built much heavier 
and stronger throughout. Im sections where the land bakes hard 
the Right Lap Plow is indispensable. 
Write for further particulars and Catalog of 
CLARK “CUTAWAY” Disk Implements. 


THE CUTAWAY HARROW CO. 


Maker of the Original CLARK Dist Harrows and Plows 
HIGGANUM, CONN. 


_— 





Main Street, 
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“The Soll and 
Its Tiliage,"’ 


{t's Free. 
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Fer 90 Days FREE TRIAL 


Amazing Throttling Governor Engi burne 
Kerosene, Gasoline, Distillate or 7 Simple 
and coseeeneent, The low ay includes fa- 
mous WICO Maeneto. Sold 

at FACTORY PRICE. 













Covers, Tools, Blacksmiths’ 

Supplies, Barbed Wire, Rope, 

5) / Roofing, Etc. Write for copy. 
Army & Navy Supply Co. 


Box 1835, 
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BEFORE the Civil War the Bine 
Ridge Mountains had many wild 
animals, deer, bears, wolves, wild 
cats, and ether damgerous beasts. The 


wealthy Southerner often left his catton 
or rice plantation in the care of a compe- 
seer and journeyed on horse- 
thack into the mountains for a few weeks, 
hunting, fishing, and enjoying the beauti- 
ful mountain scenery. 

betore the war a party 
near the little city of 
and spent a few weeks 
thunting and trapping. Among that party 
of men was a very rich planter from 
neat Charleston, S.C., whose name was 
Johnston, The rugged grandeur of the 
noble old mountains covered by gigantic 
spruce and lovely wild flowers 
appealing to Mr. Johnston that he de- 
cided to make his home dn that region. 
Accordingily, ‘he bought a large planta- 
tien of several thousand acres, contain- 
ing both meuntain territory and fertile 
land along the French Broad 


| 

Mr. Jehnstan bcaan at once to prepare 
his land fer cultivation by bringing in 
a sawmill, grist mill, ‘horses, cows, sheep, 
and hags; alse 100 men and women 
slaves, who ‘lived in ‘brush arbors until 
timber to build their homes could be cut. 
These homes, when finished, were a long 
shed with partitrons, something like we 
sometimes ‘buitd cattle sheds, but very 
cemfartable. 


Several years 
of men camped 
Brevard, N. C,, 


Was 3$0 


valley 


River 


As soon as he could saw the lumber, 
Mr. Johnston erected a commodious resi- 
dence for thts owm family. This home 
was ‘built on the colonial style and 
called Glen Canon. The beautiful Gien 
Canon Falls were near this home 

Mrs. Johnston and ‘her daughters were 
the old days and were 
highly esteemed ‘by all who knew them 
and loved ‘by their slaves. The rich as 
well as the poor received many kind at 
tentions from them. When an uncle of 
mine had his shoulder broken by a 
bursting hemb shell during the war and 
vas furlonghed home, these good wo 
an tce pack for his shoulder 

Their Negroes had stored 


ice m a large cellar the winter before. 


Uf 


Me. Johnsten was a good 
master and as a general thing his slave 
were very abedient. When one did any 
thing that called for whipping he was 
carried to the mill shtice and whipped 


true aristecrats of 


men made 
every day 


and kind 





with a wooden paddle that had several 
holes bored im it, and the water would 
be poured over ‘his naked body like a 


His cries sounded like the 
I never knew of 


and onty the 


shower bath. 
pain was very severe. 
a woman being whipped, 
most unruky men were chastised 

One Negro called “Little Abe” went 
to the siuice oftener than anyone e!s 
he was and often ran away 
and hid m the mountain cav For 
weeks at a time he wonld hve from wha 
he could steal and kill. I have heard it 
said that Ihe mever missed a bird or rab- 
bit that he threw a rock at. I know he 
often ‘took our butter and milk from the 
Sometimes he would ¢ 
a shoulder of meat, but more often a 
fat hen. The white women wer 
much afraid of him, but I never 
of his attempting to harm anyone. When 
the men got time, they would take the 
degs and go up on the mountain and 
drive him ort. IT shave sat on the broad 
stone steps ef our portico and listened 
to the dogs trailing Little Abe far away 
on the mountaimside, where he would 
soon be captured and brought down to 
the mill sluice and whipped. 
While Little Abe was a terror to the 
community, Big Abe was just the re- 
verse. He was guict, industrious, intelli- 
gent, and very religious, About once a 


very lazy 


spring house 


very 
heard 


j menth Big Abe held prayer mecting in 











‘one or another of ‘their Tittle cabins. He 
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Early Plantation Life 


Slavery Days on the French Broad River 
By MRS. LULA STONE 


river from and 
heard their rich, melodioys 
the good old-fast ‘oned 


The coekheuse was a very conimolli- 
ous buildin gq which was presided over‘by 


lived gust across the 
we often 
voices ring out in 


nyimns 


six big black Negre women with -veral 
helpers. In a mammoth chimney were 
iron heoks called cranes from whith 
hung pots of various edibles cooking, 
Before a hot fire were three ovens that 
held large pones of bread. These ovens 
were never empts As soon i> @Re 
batch of bread was taken up, another 
Was put in. When meal time came, the 
Negroes formed in fine and marched past 


chen, and as each 
handed out a 


filled with 


the door of the kit 
passed the door he was 
wooden bow 

food, which they ate with a relish that 
any dyspeptic would envy. 


wpe . 
|, called a pigein, 


Each slave had his work stemat- 
ically planned fer him according to ‘his 
ability. While some could split mere 


rails er cut mere wood, there would be 
who were kinder to the cattle and 
were kept busy at the barns. One old 
black mammy nuld make a dye pot 
herbs, and roots was kept ‘busy 
cottot aud flax for their 
women carded pen, 
and the very old 
or weakly ones ‘knit socks and stockings. 
The only mulatto woman was named 
tle cabin and sew- 


Nellie. She sat ina litt! 
ed all day long every day, making clothes 


some 


who Cc 
of barks, 
dyeing wool, 
clothing. Some 


and wove all the time 


for her comrades. We children often 
visited her to beg pins, needles, and 

raps of cloth for doflies’ wardrobes. 

ly 

in the center ef a larac ficld wasa 
cabin called a nursery A ‘big black 
1ammy by the name of Hannah ‘had 
charge of this cabin. Every morning 
each woman who had a baby carried # 
to Hannah's cabin and left it there, and 
while the mothers worked, Hannak fed 
and tended their babies M other 
carried me there o1 it feeding tume. 


\bout 60 little pickantnnies w itbing 


lat on ine floor €atile n ik at 1 mush 
1 ttle wooden bon { never 
iorget ti : so blac! i shoumy, 
with te " ind ea one sher- 
eling mus! Lor lear te Hau nah's 
ho was alwas id clean, a fact 
which no doubt partly accounted for the 
excellent health of the bab 
I N gro ’ 4 | i i and 
wer is faithtul during the four ur af 
the Civil War as if there had been 10 
prospect of freedom. But with the ser- 
nd of General Le id the proclama- 
tion ot President Li woh ihe ~y aad 
down the shovel and the hee and flocked 
to the towns and cities, fulls epechmg 
that daily manna would be provided fer 
them, that fine houses, horses, and car 
riages could be had for the asking. They 
soon realized their mistake, and after 
Ll few $ t. ut unity t ence 
re took wp lw too of labor, andl 
many of then urned «tt istine >, pedt 
heir fellowm f 
Wh M lohnsto 1 were 
g d ousands cf bushels of 
orn his cribs that h yest rt use. 


When the ragged and worn remnant 
Lee’s army were once more at ¢ - 
starvation staring them in the face, thi 
announced that on a certaill 
day any man who had served in the Com 
federate Army could have corn enough 
to teed himself and his famity that yeat. 


good man 


Qn the morning of that day the togs 
were taken from one side of the cribs 


and the corn peured out on the eround. 
Men with wagons and teams quickly 
loaded and hawled it away, happy in the 


knowledge that the | wolf avould be ket 
from their doors a few mere mouths, 
With the demoralization of taber i 
lowing the war, 
was deserted, the fields became a w 
ness for prowling aminals. 
Seneca, S.C. 
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Short Cuts in Farm Work 


By G. H. 
Retaining Good Looks in a Car 


OU are proud of the appearance of 

your new car, but you are often 
ashamed of its appearance before it is 
a year or two old. It often loses its 
‘ luster or is scratch 
ed or marked while 
mechanically every 
part is good for sev- 
eral years. 

It pays well to re- 
finish your car when 
it has been scratch- 
ed, worn bare in 
spots, lost its luster, 
etc. There are spe- 
cial paints, varnishes, auto finishes, etc., 
made by perfectly reliable paint manu- 
facturers for renewing your car, and the 
work is now simple, quick and econ- 
nomical. 

A car often goes dead in color—just 
simply loses its luster. Wash the surface 
of the car thoroughly, removing all dirt. 
Remove all grease and oil with gasoline, 
wait until the car is perfectly dry and 
then apply a coat of varnish specially 
made to use on automobiles, carriages, 
etc. This varnish will produce a high 
luster, form a weatherproof coating 
from which dust, dirt, and mud can eas- 
ily be washed, and stop rust. 
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Cars are often scratched, marred, and 
worn bare in spots. After all dirt is re- 
moved by the use of gasoline and old 
rags, the ‘damaged spots should be re- 
touched. If the car is black, for instance, 
retouch the damaged spots with a black 
auto finish, using a small, soft brush: 
Let the car dry for about 12-hours, and 
then sandpaper the retouched spots care- 
fully, bringing the edges smooth with 
the rest of the surface. You are then 
ready to go over the car with auto var- 
nish, which, if carefully applied, will 
make an even coat. 


A good plan to follow is to remove all 
mud, grease, and oil. Allow the surface 
to thoroughly dry and touch up the worn 
or scratched parts with the color to be 
used. Allow the car to dry for about 
24 hours, and then sandpaper the entire 
surface until it is smooth, and dust care- 
fully. Next apply an even coat of var- 
nish with a soft two-inch hair brush. 
The car will be ready for use in about 
24 hours. 


Only one coat is necessary when you 
refinish with the same or a_ similar 
color; however, if there is a distinct 
change in color, it will be necessary to 
use two coats. Where two coats are 
applied, the first coat should be lightly 
sandpapered with “0” sandpaper. Then 
dust off thoroughly and apply the second 
coat. 


Fence Suggestions 


T IS always advisable to properly clear 

the fence row of brush and other ob- 
Structions wh#th will in any way interfere 
with the lining of the posts and stretching 
of the wire. The ground should also be 
leveled off so that the bottom of the 
woven wire will touch the ground at all 
points. 


Holes for corner, end and gate posts 
Should not be less than three feet deep, 
and even deeper if the post will admit 


being more than three feet in the ground - 


and leave enough above the ground to 
Carry the fence. It is always advisable 
to use a line in setting line posts as this 
Imsures a straight fence. 


End, second and gate posts with neces- 
Sary braces and anchors constitute the 
foundation of the fence. These posts 
should be properly set, well tamped and 
have anchors at the top and bottom. 


Unroll enough fence to fasten around 
corner or end post, large meshes on top, 


After getting the fence into posi- 
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and leave enough to go clear around the ] 
* Post. 

~ ton at the end or corner post, fasten 
ach line wire around the post, wrapping 
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the line around its own number. Then 
each line wire should be thoroughly 
stapled to the end post, staples being 
driven down firmly. 

When the line wires have been wrapped 
and stapled to the end or corner post, 
continue then to unroll the fence on the 
ground along the line of posts. When an- 
other roll is to be spliced, leave about six 
inches of wire of each stay at the end 
and splice it by wrapping the end of one 
wire around the corresponding wire of 
the*second roll of fence. Continue splic- 
ing the rolls until the end of the line is 
reached, stretching the fence by hand as 
much as possible while it lies on the 
ground. 

The stretcher should be used until the 
fence is all thoroughly tight. The staples 
should be driven in the line posts lightly 
to permit Jine wires to work back and 
forth more or less freely. 


Sharpening Tools 


HEN man first devised crude tools 

and implements, the only way he 
could get them sharp was by rubbing 
the edge on a big piece of sandstone. 
There was no other method. 

Today many farmers use dull tools 
because sharpening on a grindstone or 
with a file is slow and very laborious. 
Of course, the grindstone is better than 
the flat piece of sandstone, because the 
stone has been made into a wheel and 
you can turn it; however, there are in- 
expensive machines on the market that 
run as easy as pedaling a bicycle on a 
level stretch of Macadam. These ma- 
chines have worm gear drive and are 
geared high so that the wheels spin 
around a mile or more per minute. 

Progressive farmers are not satisfied 
to work with half dull tools most of the 
time, and they are unwilling to spend 
hours over a grindstone. Ii they are 
unable financially to own and operate an 
emery wheel, they buy a machine oper- 
ated by foot power and put on all kinds 
of tools and implements in a very short 
time. 

Mower sickles, disks, silage, cutter 
knives, axes, plow shares, shovels, spades 
—in fact, everything on the farm that 
needs a cutting edge may be sharpened 
in a very short time by the use of an 
inexpensive machine operated by foot 
power. There is no longer any excuse 
for using dull tools and implements on 
the farm. 


How to Use Paint 


AINT is made from white lead, lin- 
seed oil, “and a coloring material. 
Ready-mixed paint of any color may 
be secured in the markets. 





The surface 


of the wood to which the paint is ap- | 


plied should be clean and smooth. 
paint should be applied with a good 
brush with the grain of the wood and 
the brush should be run back and forth 
over the same surface several times to 
thoroughly work the paint into the wood. 
Good paint should have from two to five 
days to dry before another coat is gp- 
plied. 


Making Use of Radio 


HOUSANDS of farmers are equip- 

ping their homes with radio sets. 
Many farmers are making money by 
getting broadcasted market reports every 
night on regular schedule. The market 
information helps them to market their 
crops intelligently. , A single circuit re- 
generative receiver composed of manu- 
factured parts may be assembled for $50 
or less, and no farmer can afford to be 
without a radio set. 





LIKE everything that I see in The 
Progressive Farmer. May it go into 
many more homes and increase its oppor- 
tunities for good.—T. E. Tatum, 


The | 


















































































Kodak on the Farm 


Press the button and the picture is 
yours; date and title the film and the rec- 
ord is complete. The Autographic Kodak 
keeps all the story. 

Obviously such a record, worthwhile for pic- 
tures of the sort shown above, is valuable for prac- 
tical use as well. Dated negatives of buildings, 


stock, crops and equipment are the kind you want 
for reference and year-to-year comparison. 


And it’s all easy—and fun—with a Kodak. 


Autographic Kodaks $6.50 up 
At your dealer’s 


Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 
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No other shirt 
was ever made 
4 like this! 


Ventilated under arms and across 
the back. Triple-stitched and rein- 
forced —can’t rip. Extra wide and long. 
Of special heavy blue and gray cham- 
brays, best khaki jean and highest grade 
black sateen —fast colors. 
* Outwears three ordinary work 
shirts. The classiest work 
shirt ever made! 
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This Dealer Is a Good 
Man for You to Know 


No matter where you live—in a large city, small 
town, or a country village, there is a dealer in 
your neighborhood who takes enough interest in 
your welfare to insure the proper lubrication of 
your automobile, truck or tractor by selling you 
the highest-grade motor oil on the market today. 


This dealer could sell you cheaper oils, on some 
of which he might make a wider margin of 
profit, but, knowing the tested and time-proven 
superiority of 
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MOTOR OIL 


he sells and recommends this product for use in every 
one of your crank cases. 


Locate this dealer today. Have him refer to his Polar- 
ine chart of recommendations and determine just what 
grade or weight of oil your motor requires. This 
done, there are but two things for you to watch—keep 
a proper supply of oil in your motor and, 
every few hundred miles, have the supply 
completely replaced. For any good oil, even 
Polarine, will wear out after it has run five or 
six hundred miles. 
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Tre’Standard” 
Motor O11 
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"Better Stick To The Standard” 

























PROGRESSIVE FARMER 
advertisers are guaranteed 


to be as represented. 


Many others cured; names for the asking. Write any or pastor of any church in Tyler. Your 
Pro- money back if not satisfied. Booklet and information on erequest. 
it carries.“” SCHOOL FOR STAMMERERS, TYLER, TEXAS 














STAMMERING CURED 









stamped envelope for reply: 
Mr. Arthur Schwander, 1010 Missouri, Houston, Texas, 
F. B. Kireh Tex 


. F. irchner, Camp Wood as. 
Miss Josephine Schaefer, te 1, Box 145, lor, Texas. 
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Let stammerers themselves tell you about our work. Here are some recent cases, write them enclosing 
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Poultry in Southwest Georgia 


EN HILL County.—A 10,000-egg ca. 
pacity incubator will be installed in 
the county in time to takeecare of the 
fall hatch. 


Arrangements are practi- 
cally perfected to 
this end. The poul- 
try club members 
have shown much 
interest in their 
work and now have 
purebred poultry 
from which they will 
furnish eggs to the 
hatchery. Ten dem. 
onstrations in judg- 
ing and care and management of the 
flock have been conducted, with groups 
of the club members, by County Agent 
Owens. 

Butts County.—The Butts County 
Poultry Association is growing in mem- 
bership each week. Each member is a 
subscriber to a good poultry journal. 
County Agent Wiley, with the help of 
the poultry advisory committee has 
worked out a progressive program of 
work, which indicates that Butts County 
is soon to be on the poultry map. A 
10,000-egg hatchery has been purchased 
and is now being installed. 

Colquitt County—The July codper- 
ative poultry sale brought satisfactory 
prices even though it was late season. 
Agent Startford is now holding group 
meetings with those interested in grow- 
ing poultry and eggs to show how to 
better prepare birds for sale as well as 
the grading and packing of eggs. Two 
laying houses have been erected at two 
of these demonstration centers during 
the month. 

Wilcox County.—Agent Hillis is sow- 
ing down his field with timely literature 
in following up the poultry program, 
Two hundred and twenty bulletins on 
candling and preserving infertile eggs 
have been put into the hands of inter- 
ested parties. Three farmers have been 
assisted in constructing poultry houses 
according to specifications. One hun- 
dred and twenty-five letters on feeds to 
produce eggs have been sent to members 
of the association. 

Dooly County.—Agent Mann, with the 
assistance of the home demonstration 
agent, is making a poultry survey of the 
county through the community leaders 
preliminary to working out a poultry 
program of work and arranging for co- 
Operative sales to begin in the eariy fall. 
They believe in knowing which way they 
are headed by having full data in hand 
for guidance. 

Dougherty County. —The Dougherty 
County Poultry Association, with the 
assistance of County Agent Davis, un- 
dertook to find out the support a hatch- 
ery would receive from the farmers be- 
fore laying plans to install the hatchery. 
This survey has resulted in arrange- 
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| ments being made to install an incubator 
| sufficiently large to take care of the 


needs for two or three counties around 
for some time to come. Demonstration 
centers are being selected so the agent 
can reach those interested in growing 
poultry and eggs in groups. 

Early County.—The poultry sale held 
in codperation with County* Agent Gib- 
son of Calhoun County. the first of the 
month has created more interest in poul- 
try than has been known before. Agent 
Fuqua believes the best way to reach 
one’s heart is not through his mouth 
but by adding something to his pocket- 
book. He says poultry money through a 
poultry sale tastes good in Early County. 

Mitchell County—Agent Young is as- 
sisting the home demonstration agent in 
making the poultry industry in. Mitchell 
County forge to the front. Seventy-six 
farmers visited the Coastal Plains Expe- 
riment Station, and while nearby also 
visited the creamery and hatchery at 
Ashburn. The enthusiasm aroused by 
the visit will mean more interest in poul- 
try as well as better pastures and a 
greater milk production. 


__.__}. G. OLIVER. 
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THE STUNNING NEW 


“HOLLYWOOD” 


Stunning 

peenes serge 

em- 

bodying all sre. fa- 


vored i bg otytc ptyte, leaders thi 
uliy trimme: 


‘Tailored from fine 
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4 ending ‘colors— 
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C 1923, I. M. O. Co. 
INTERNATIONAL MAIL ORDER co. 
Dept. 4357 CHICAG 











“TUT” Sandals—the craze of the 
season —the last word in correct 
footwear for ladies. And Gordon 
Bates ote the very newest— 
“KING TUT” sandals in Two- 
Tone—a combination of Patent 
Leather and brown kid-finished 
leather, with Egy, ptian cutoutson 
vamp. sides, etc., just as pictur. 
ine leather ‘soles, liverub- , 
ber heels. Thevery latest—only 
$1.98—and that’s less than half 
style center prices. And tomake 
it the most amazin, bargain ever 
advertised, a pair of ladies’ hose to 
match, included free with allorders. 


SEND NO Understand—HOSE FREE, and send 


ho money. Pay postman on arrival, 

MONEY plus few pennies postage. Money 
ack, eve! goney one. if you’re 

not delighted. Sizes 24 to8. Order No. 1253. 

Gerdon Bates Co.. Dept. 942, Minneapolis, Minn. 








a STERLING razor on 30 days trial. If 


Stree FREES Wrne today. 
BALTIMORE. MD. 


will 
0.97. if nat Sethe Satie, Fine 


LING COMPANY 
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NEW LAMP BURNS 
94% AIR 


Beats Electric or Gas 


_ A new ‘oil lamp that | that gives an amaz- 
ingly brilliant, soft, white light, even 
better than gas or electricity, has been 
tested by the U. S. Government and 35 
beading universities and found to be su- 
perior to 10 ordinary oil lamps. It burns 
without odor, smoke or noise—no pump- 
ing up, is simple clean, safe. Burns 94 
per cent air and 6 per cent common kero- 


e-- (coal oil), 

lhe inventor, F, O. Johnson, 609 W. 
Lake St., Chicago, Ill. is offering to send 
a lamp on 10 days’ FREE trial, or even 
to give one FREE to the first user in 
each locality who will help him introduce 
#. Write him today for full particulars. 
Also ask him to explain how you can get 
© agency, and without experience or 


MOnCy, make $250 to $500 per month. 








sister had the measles. 


“and don’t come back back until your sister 
is well.” 


another little boy held up his hand and said: 
















the measles lives in Philade!phia.’”-—Monthly 

Tidings. 
IDLE CHATTER IS RISKY 

They arrived home from the party. Friend 
wife took off her hat and slammed it on the 
floor. Then she confronted her hubby. 

“Dll never take you to another party as 
long as I live!’’ she hissed. 

“Why?” he calmly wanted to know 

“You asked Mrs. Jones how her edhes and 
has been standing the heat.” 

“Well?” 

“Well, her husband has been dead two 
months.”—Monthly Tidings. 


mer for a book. 


pice 


WHERE THERE’S A WON'T 








An old German farmer heard that his bank 
was on the werge of bankruptcy and hurried 
into town to draw out his money. 

“I vant my money! I vant my money! Ef 
fery cent!” he almost screamed. 

“Well, don’t get excited; I'll get it for you,” 
replied the clerk of that perfectly solvent in- 
stitution 

“O-0-0o-h! So? Can I haff it?” 

“Certainly.” 

“Vell, den, I don’t vant it.” 


—American Legion Weekly. 


“NUMBER, PLEASE ?” 
and 
the 
and 


He was newly arrived in this country 
was none too familiar with the 
telephone. So he took down the receiver 
demanded: 


use ot 


vife.” 


back 


“Ay vant to talk to my 
The operator’s voice came sweetly, 
“Number, please?” 

“Oh,” he replied, perfectly 
out, “she bane my second vun.” 
Farmer. 


willing to help 
Wallace's 


HE GETS THE BLAME 


Little Willie hung 
orfe day in an unaccountable manner 


around school for hours 
So the 


teacher asked him: “Willie, why don’t you 
go home?” 
“I don’t want to go home,” said Willie 


suddenly. 
“You don’t? 
“Because there’s another new baby at our 

house and now Pop’ll Blame me, 1 know. He 

blames me for everything.’’—Path finder. 


Why not?” 


HOW JOHNNY “PUT IT OVER” 


A Milwaukee boy told his teacher that his 


“You go right home, Johnny,” she said, 


Johnny left in a hurry. After he was gone, 


“Teacher, Johnny Dolan’s sister what has 
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Over the last ten years, while prices of all com- 
modities were soaring, Goodyear Tire prices 
have been kept consistently low. 


Today, Goodyear prices are 37% below those 
of 1920, and 30% below those even of 1914. 


This is remarkable in itself, but more remark- 
able is the fact that year after year Goodyear 
Tires have been steadily improved—in design, 
materials and construction. 


Now is a good time to buy Goodyear Tires. 
Prices are low, and the tires are the finest and 
most serviceable Goodyear has ever built. 


Made in all sizes for 
Passenger Cars and Trucks 


A Good Time to Buy Tires 


The whole story of Goodyear value is plainly 
shown in the above simple chart. 





















































DEDUCTIVE REASONING 
A bookseller sent a bill to a certain custo 
The customer replied: 
“I did not order the book. 
“If 1 did you didn’t send it. 
“If you sent it, I did not receive it. 
“If I did, I paid for it. 
“If I didn’t, I won’t.”—Efficiency Magazine. 












HAMBONE’S MEDITATIONS 


By J. P. Alley 


(Copyright 1923 by The Bell Syndicate, 








Ine.) 
























[ STo-KEEPUH ‘Low I’st 
LETTIN' MAH CREDIT 
SUFFER , BuT HIT AIN’ 
SUFFERIN’ NONE Now— 


-- HITS DONE CEASED! 











AMOUS for its 
perfect baking 
oven—tested by 
twenty-five years of 
constant service. 


Write for our illustrated catalog 
and name of dealer near you. 








ALLEN 
NASHVILLE t-2 <3 


MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
TENNESSEE 
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ee 



































os attnchnens, Feeiescniate and Nag alo 


but are often CHEAPER. 


COR. Meee TER vector of wingr mabax | Buy ADVERTISED PRODUCTS—they are 
Beaeectatincrer sate righ ers not only better than non-advertised products, 
























Guaranteed 
Reliable 


(if yor mention 


The Progressive Farmer) 











ANOTHER REMARK BY HAMBONE 
Dey one good thing ’bout takin’ a baby 
? chwch—you got a good ’scuse t’ git up 
sen go out ef de preachin’ don’ suit youl. 














OUR ADVERTISEMENTS 


WE GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertisements 
RELIABLE. If in writing advertisers and ordering goods 
“I saw your advertisement in The 
and will report any unsatisfactory 
transaction to us within thirty days from date of order, 
we will refund cost price of article purchased (not to exceed an aggregate of 
$1,000 on any one advertiser), if such loss results from any fraudulent misrep- 
resentation in our advertising columns. 
putes between reliable business houses and their patrons, however; nor does 
this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, because buyers should per- 
sonally investigate lands before purchasing. 


the subscriber ‘says, 
Progressive Farmer,” 


We cannot try to adjust trifling dis- 
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Visa BX, We 


. ait 
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fy Le (hate A of the 


nywhere 
Railroads 


7 / At this season of the year, all-over this 
broad land of ours, the young men and 
women are getting ready for the trip to 


school 


or college. 


From the farms and 


towns they go—to schools far and near—for 
special training; each to fit himself (or her- 
Self) for a more productive future in life. 


Have you ever stopped to think how im- 
portant a service the railroads of this country 
perform, by enabling the young men and 
women who live on the farms and in the 
small towns to go cheaply and quickly to a 
place where they can secure better educa- 
tional facilities than are found in their own 


community? 
It might be 


roads bring the colleges to the farms. 
make the time required to get to 


do, actually, 


said that, in a sense, the rail- 
They 


college so short, and the cost so reasonable, 


that boys 


and girls on the farms or in the 


towns can go wherever the finest, specialized 
educational facilities are offered—anywhere 


in the whole 


United States. They can go 


quickly and cheaply because of the railroads. 


Broadening 


the opportunities for the edu- 


cation of these boys and girls is but one of 
the many constructive services performed by 


the railroads. 











PUREBRED BABY CHICKS 








CHIC PEDIGREED, Strong and Vig- 

orous, from 40 Breeds, Heavy 
Layers. Exhibition and select grades. Post- 
age PAID. Live arrival guaranteed. Our 
yer EAST AND WEST from which 
Pa np A month’s feed FREE. Catalog free. 


Baby Chicks — August- September 


Ship Woednesdere. Per. 100 

Brown, White Leghorns. $10.00 
Rocks, Reds, Buffs. . $12.00 
Mixed for Broilers .. $3.00 $5 $9.50 
20,000 Weekly. ©. A. NORMAN, "necnvilie, 


<n 
. $3.25 $6. 00 

$3.75 $6. 7 
» 


Tenn. 





Hatcheries, Box A3, Gambier, Ohio. 
CHICKS °”§' DELIVERY GUARANTEED 
Fall Chicks Pay Well. 
yrenter Varieties $14.00 per 100 
910.00 per 100 
Write for Catalog 

talon HATCHERY, 

332 W. 4th Lexington, Ky. 


QUALITY Chick Price Cut 


White, Brown, Buff Leghorn, 10c. Barred Rocks, Ile 

White Rocks, Reds, White Wyandottes, Buff Orping- 

tons, l2c. Assorted, 9c. Assorted large breeds, 10c. 
. 


Catalog Free. 
MISSOURI POULTRY FARMS, COLUMBIA, MO. 








Buy ADVERTISED Products 
->they are not only better than 
non-advertised products, t 23,2": 


9 ten cheaper 











Chicks— Low Cut Prices —Chicks 


Finest Tested Record Layers. Live delivery guaranteed, 
16th season. White and Brown Leghorns, 100, $10 
Reds, Rocks, Minorcas, Anconas, 100, $12. 

now from advertisement. Reference: two banks. 


SEAGLE POULTRY FARM, Morristown, Tenn. 


Order 








| PUREBRED POULTRY 


PUREBRED LIVESTOCK 











LEGHORNS 


HOLSTEINS 








4,000 White Leghorn Pullets 


At $1 Each. 
Also Pullete, Cockerels and Mature Stock in any 
of Loony —— breeds. All ate qoallty stock at low 
aoe. onal value in our. Tries and Breed- 
ay Fone of Breeders. Just what you need 
to improve your foundation stock. 
Write fi for Circular and Price List. 


Riverside Poultry Farm, R-11B, Knoxville, Tenn. 
(Member International Baby Chick Association) 














MISCELLANEOUS BREEDS 
PULLETS— For Sale —PULLETS 


po Jaghorne, Brown Léghorne, Barred Rocks, Reds, 
Batt Orpingtons. Two to six months old. Mention 
quantity when writing for prices. 

Cc. A. NORMAN, Box 301, 








Knoxville, Tenn. 


Holstein Cattle — Holstein Cattle 


1 Registered Bull 5 years old; 1 Registered Bull Calf 7 
months old; 1 Registered Heifer Calf, 7 months old; 
8 high-grade heifers 12 to § months old. If inter- 


ested, write or come to see 
FRANKSDALE STOCK FARM, Talladega, Ala. 





SHORTHORNS 


SHORTHORNS 


THE FARMER'S CATTLE 


THE FARMERS CATTLE 
SHORTHORN COWS are profitable milkers and 
their calves grow into steers that make rapid gains 
in the feed lot and dress out a A Percentage at 
the market. For information, 

AMERICAN SHORTHORN BREEDERS’ ASS'N., 
13 Dexter Park Ave., Chieago, Illinois. 














| Advertised Products 


often less; than the non-advertised stuff which ma 
Better be safe than sorry—BUY ADVERTISED PRODUCTS 


geod. 


have a good reputation for 
quality. They cost no more, 
or may not be 





The Progressive Farmera 


In The Poultry Yard 


By J. H. WOOD 


Feeding the Layers 


prices are agam a lvancing, and 
advance until Christ- 
. day dur- 
ith Ss Wl ill mean sev- 


addi- 


GG 
will continue to 
A few 
next few moi 
eral 
tional income. 


mas, additional eggs 
ing the 


dollars 


A little extra care 
and attention to the 
feedings of layers 
will increase or at 
least maintain pro- 
duction during the 
next few low pro- 
duction months, Too 
many farm _ flocks 
are neglected to the extent of having to 
find their own living. Many farmers are 
disappointed because production is so 
low when, as a matter of fact, the birds 
are not getting enough to eat or not 
enough egg-making foods. A hen can 
make her living on most farms, but she 
cannot find, or will not consume, a spe- 
cial egg ration. Many farm hens are 
obliged to live on corn, which makes fat 
and heat instead of eggs. 

When feeding animals. of any kind, it 
is necessary to -feed for body mainte- 
nance first and then for any additional 
purpose desired. In the case of chick- 
ens, for body maintenance and then for 
growth, fat or egg production. The 
bulk of all poultry feeds could and 
should be raised on the farm. 

The following ration, which is made 
up of scratch feed (whole grain) and 
mash, (ground grain), will be found a 
very good egg-laying ration: 

Scratch Feed Mash Feed 
100 pounds cracked 100 pounds wheat 

corn. 


100 pounds wheat. 
50 pounds oats. 


MR. WOOD 


ran. 
100 pounds wheat 
shorts. 
100 pounds corn meal. 
100 pounds ground 
oats or rolled oats. 
100 pounds meat scrap 
or tankage. 


The scratch feed is for body mainte- 
nance and to induce exercising. One 
hundred layers should eat from 8 pounds 
in the summer to 12 pounds in the winter 
of scratch grain. 

It is advisable to have six to eight 
inches of litter, such as straw, hay, shav- 
ings, or some other material on the 
floor of the poultry house, and to always 
feed scratch grain in the litter. A very 
light feeding should be given in the 
morning and a heavy feeding as late as 
possible in the afternoon. When feeding 
eight pounds of scratch a day, about 7% 
pounds should be given at night and 
about one-half pound in the morning. 

The mash or ground feed should be 
available in self-feeding hoppers at all 
times. This mash feed makes the eggs 
and the more the birds eat the greater 
will be the egg production. Approxi- 
mately equal parts of scratch and mash 
should be consumed. Most birds like 
the scratch feed best. 

Milk should be fed when possible or 
practicable. If birds are given all the 
milk they will consume, then one-half 
the meat scrap or tankage may be omit- 
ted from the mash. 

Green feeds are essential for heavy egg 
production, especially when milk is not 
available. Lime in some form, such as 
oyster shell, should be available at all 
times. 


[n case hens are not consuming 
mash, the amount of grain maj c= 
duced. A wet mash once a day ill 
oftentimes help. When giving wet mash, 
feed only what birds will clean up in 10 
or 15 minutes. Water or milk, prefera- 
bly the latter, may be used. The mash 
should be as dry as possible and yet be 
wet. A sloppy mash should not be given 
to layers. 


Permanent Club Camp for 
Georgia 
PERMANENT camp for club boys 


and girls has been donated to the 
Georgia State College of Agriculture by 
John J. Wilkins, prominent Athens, Ga., 
banker. 

This announcement came at the close 
of the special one week’s course for club 
boys and girls held at the state university 
—a course attended by some 600 boys 
and girls from every section of the state 
—and formed a’ fitting climax to a week 
of profit and pleasure. 

The camp will be located near the 
State Agricultural College and will con- 
sist of permanent huts for the boys and 
girls. All modern conveniences, includ- 
ing recreational features, will be pro- 
vided, and the students will be given in- 
struction in agriculture and home eco- 
nomics by the summer school staff of the 
college. 

The new camp will be established and 
ready for occupancy next summer, an 
will be operated for three months—-the 
boys spending two months there and the 
girls one. There are 23,000 and 
girls in Georgia who are members of the 
corn, poultry, pig and canning clubs, and 
the new camp will be of real benefit in 
permitting more of them to have an 
outing and at the same time come within 
touch of the college of agriculture. 

Mr. Wilkins, 
Georgia National 
State Bank, and 
Corporation, has 
might profitably 
business men. 


boys 


who is president of tne 

Sank, the American 

the Guaranty Trust 

set an example that 

be followed by other 
J. H. REED. 





A New Jersey Champion for 
Alabama 


HE senior two-year-old record for 

Alabama has been surpassed. The 
new champion is Avon’s Raleigh's Lass 
466018 owned by The Ames Farms, Mo- 
bile. She started test at two years 
eight months of age and in 305 days pro- 
duced 10,085 pounds of milk and 481.33 
pounds of butterfat, superseding Melia’s 
Lakeview Lass 442346, which held the 
record with 468.35 pounds of fat to her 
credit. 

Raleigh’s Lass calved within the re- 
quired time for class AAA and _ thus 
qualifies for a Silver Medal as well. 

Her record card shows that she pro- 
duced in excess of 50 pounds of butter- 
fat three of the 10 months on test and in 
December of last year came through 
with a production of 53.15 pounds. 

This cow was sired by Starlight’s 
Gamboge Noble 148371, with one other 
tested daughter; and was out of Austin’s 
Bessie Bell 352494, 
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September 1, 1923 





CASH WITH ORDER 





Fila. 
$s, +4 
soolnas irg os 100,000 N. 
Mississippi Vv -~ ved 100,000 
Combination rate—all four editions . 


neat yp ee Covered— 
and Ala... 
Texas and 5. h~ 


Livestock Display— 
$3.50 per inch 
$3.00 per inch 
$4.00 per inch 


Classified— 
6 cents per word 
5 cents per word 
8 cents per word 
8 cents per word $4.00 per inch 
26 cents per word $12.50 per inch 





= Bach initial, 


number or meant < counts ag @ word. 
Address Advertising Department, The Progressive Farmer, Birmingham, Ala. 


State plainly what editions you wish to use. 








LIVESTOCK 


BERKSHIRES 


—————$—$ _—_—_ 

Berkshire—Exchange » 4 gilt is, 1 boar, registered, for 
White Leghorn pullets. F. H. Williamson, Commerce, 
Georgia. 


DUROC.JERSEYS 


Royston, Ga.—Registered 
25. 





—_— 
Duroc 


~ Chandler ndler Philliy Ss, 
Sow— 2% years old, 


Yor Sale—Duroc-Jers 
each, registered. Satisfaction guaranteed. Third 
@ict Staite Agricultural School, Americus, Ga 

POLAND-CHINAS 
—__— ; 

Genuine Big Type 
in United States 
80 Ibs. $15, with pedigree All 
related. Prairie Stock Farm, Route 


JERSEYS 


or Sale—Well bred, xe 00- Tb Jers 
delivered ag Loachapoka. 


PET STOCK 


DOGS 


Pups for Sale—$5 


$10 
Dis- 


Pigs—12 we ks id, 


Poland-China 
-months pigs, \ f 
guar: ranteee i. Pairs not 

F, Wharton, Tex. 


um oache 1 











Maryland Hound each. Clay 
Morris, Talbotton, Ga. 

Wanted—Good 5-Year-old Opossum Dog — Reason- 
ble. Tom Tant Dacula, Ga 


Pup 7 months old. 
Address Thox "M7, Harts lle, 


Purebred P 


females, $10, 


For Sale- inter 
Males, $15; 
Alabams 

Hunting Dogs Coon Opossom 
Dogs—Sent on trial. Catalog 10 cents. 
son vington, Tenn 
i Airedale Pups 5 
but purebred 
ale, Kingstree, 8, € nt 

Well tred Collie Pups- eautiful 
sable and white Males, $10; fema 
Victor Russell, Ioka Farm, Fay: tteville 

Free to Doe Owners -- Polk Miller Famous 
Book—-64 pa on care, feeding, training, with a 
ment chart and. Senator Veat's cele Tribute to 

Also full li ' medicines 
a 


Skunk and Sq 


Sam Stej 


me onths ol 1, 


Satisfac y 


ew Fem 
regis Bored 
H. E E 8 


and 

any 

Miller 
Va 


Just send 
> department 
dog’s health free 


question about your 
Governor St., Richmond 


Drug Co., Inc., 117 


POULTRY AND EGGS | 





varieties. 


NURSERY STOCK 


Peach Trees and Other Trees for Sale—All the best 
Order now for fall shipment. Agents want- 
Concord Nursery, Dept. Concord, Ga. 

Rimes’ Blight- proof Pineapple Pear—With Custom 
ers and State Experimené Station in 38 States. Cata- 
log. The Altamnha Nurseries, Introducers, Ludowici, 
Georgia. 





ed. 5 





Grafted 
pecan nursery 


Farms Nu ery, I 


and Pear 
blight 
Spot 


Stock-—-Peach, Apple 
immune from 


rden 


Guaranteed Nursery 
—QOur Coeclon pear 
All varietics of apple 
Nursery, LaGrange, N 


“Extra Cho Bred-up, 


is apparently 


are specialties. 
( 


Extra Choice, Early Beari 
Paper Shell Pecan Trees 
in world. Every tree 
list free. Bass Pecan 


guar 
log and orice Con 


berton, 
Trees in 
Ship- 





Orders for Budded Pecan 
and Success for fall delivery 
November 15th. § k guaranteed to 
refunded Se for Harlan 
Lockhart 


SEED _ 


~ BEANS — 


Johnson Winter Bi 
Mills, Elberton, Ga 


CLOVER 


Booking 
Stuart, Schley 
ments start 

please or mone y 


Now 


f or 
folder. 


Lindsay Limited 1 
Elberton Oil 





~Dallis 


Clovers For hay Folder 


Darlington, 


soils 


Ala 


Reseeding pastures 


free, Lambert, 

All Varieties 
for prices. Georgi 
Melilotus and Me 
Abundant reseeders. 


Vetel 
Gaffney 


falfa, and 
Seed Co 


lovers, Al 
a-Carolina 





Sow Yellow 
and séock. 
ton, Ala 

New Crop Crimson 

per bu according to qt 
: Grain Co Selvidere 
0c Ib 10 Whs., 

$2.50. Hairy 

ed & Floral ( 


GRASS 


lic (lovers—For land 
Lambe Darlit 





Clover 


$1.75. 
yee. 


for 


Grass 
Alabama 

All Varieties G ed-— Also 
manent pasture mixture and golf 
prices. Geot wia- Carolina Seed Co., 


Per- 
lor 


Lawn Gras 
mixtures Write 
Gaffney, S. C 


ass Sr 


Grass Sevd—50 Ibs less, 35¢ per Ib de- 


50 to 250 Ibs., 2he, ‘daltvered * larger amounts, 
Turnbull, Miss. 


Carpet 
livered ; 
20c, not delivered. John Whitaker 


a a ANEOUS SEED 





ANCONAS 


Anconas—Cockerels. 5 
Hornbuckle, Keener, 





For Sale—S. C. Purebred 
months old, $2 to $3. L. O. 
Alabama. 


BRAHMAS 


Hens—$5 for 3. Eggs, $1 
Perrow, Talking Rock, Ga. 


LEGHORNS 


Everlay Leghorn (March) 
Tormohlen $2, Tom Tanner, 


Brown Le shorns—Choice, 
from my state winners, 
Howser, Booneville, Miss. 


Ferris Strain W hite Leghorn’ Hens ~ layers. 
Must make room for pullets. One year old, § two 
years old, $1.50. Sunnyslope Poultry Yards _Mei or, 


RHODE ISLAND REDS 


ribbon mating, 
R. M. DeShazo, 





Light Brahma dozen, 


postpaid. E. 








Cockerels—From 
Dacula, Ga 
reasonable, 


sale. . * 


srown 
eee BS; 


breeding stoct 
Specia cockerel 





Cockerels—F: 
ed, $7.50; Mar 
South Carolina 

Rhode Island Re February 
Dullets, $2; 1-year hens, $1.50; 
$4. Mrs. N. E. Deupree, Mayhew, 


BABY CHICKS 
2 best varieties. 
1 Mo 


January hatch 
Greenville, 


and March 
cockerels, 


Miss 


hatched 
3 anc 





Purebr d Chiteks Te up! 1 Catalog 


to Hatchery, ¢ 
Baby Chicl The t 
Fall delivery. Guar 
Of our purebred la ying | Stra iins ¥ ari 
for broilers ata ow prices 


customers. Mag toll a ry at Magnolia, 


Rest ig husky babies 1 


1 safe arrival Post- 


Mies 


Satisfied 
Milinois. 


PLANTS 





Does It Pay to Advertise?—There are many m« - 
tains in Colorado higher than Pike’s Peak, but 07 a 
few Deople know it. Why? Because Pike’s Pe ak is 
Well advertised, and the others are not. Moral: Acver- 
tise whatever you may have for sale. The Progressive 
Farmer 
_CABBAGE—COLLARD—ONION—TOMATO 

Cabbage, Collards—500, 75c; 1,000, $1.25. Oakdale 
Farm, Birmingham, Ala. 

For Sale—Cabbage and Collard Plants—$1 per 1.000 
Globe and Baltimore tomato plants, $1.50 per 1,000. 
Dorris Plant Co., Valdosta, Ga. 

Globe and Stone Tomato Plants, Cabbage and 
laris—Now ready. Postpaid, 500, #1; collect, 
$1.25. Thomasville Plant Co., Thomasville. Ga 

Grow Your Cabbage Plante—Early Jersey and 

arleston Seed-—Long_ Island grown; $1.25 
as. prepaid. McKnight Bros., Senoia, 











Col 
1,000, 





Own 
Cabbage 
parcel post 
Collard and Tomato | Plants- Leading va- 
postpaid, 50c; 500 postpaid, 75c; 1,000 
A ek 1,000 expressed, $1. Walter Parks, 


Cabbage, 
Theties. 





Cabbage, bo and Collard Plants—Leading va- 

tieties. 250 postpaid, 50c; 500 postpaid, 

Dress, $1 1,000: PO. ‘060 for $7.50. R. O. Parks, 
arolina. 


Why Not Gr ‘ Fall Cabbage1—Goad. 
leston W akefic plants (the best), $1.25 per 1,000, 
Postpaid ; 5,000 Xe 25,000, $1 per 1,000; 25,000 and up, 
~ ce 4.008, collect. Bellevue Plant Farms, Senoia, 


75c; by_ex- 


Ulah, 





strong Char- 





Cabbage and Collard Plants—For fall and winter 
4 Wakefield and Flat Dutch cabbage, True 
3. gia and Cabbage collard. 200 for 75¢; 500 ord 
25; 1,000 for $2.25, postpaid. Express collect, $1.5 
hy 00. Prompt shipment. Good plants. Pisamont 
lant Company, Albany, Ga. 


Cabbage Plants—Fulwood’ 





ari 's Frost-proof—Now ready. 
j ae Jersey and Charleston Wakefield, Succession 

lat Dutch. Prices, by express, any quantity, $1 
0; by parcel post, postpaid, 500 for $1.25; 
“for $2.25. First-class plants from best Long 
seed, Order — Satisfaction guaranteed. 
<0. Fulwood, Tifton, 


STRAWBERRIES 


ye Count Aroma 
me to set then 


a. D. 








hel 
ushel 


anid 
Birmin 


Bariey, same price, 
ask tor ‘all Catalog 


gham, Ala 


Rye—69c peck; 5 
not postpaid On now 
Harris Seed & &Floral Co 


Quality Seeds—-Any variety 
rye, oats. A. F. Rulf, Propr 
ver Farms, Rock Hill, 4 
ern Bur Clover 


clovers, alfalfa, vetches, 
Address Burr Clo 
Early South- 


ietor, 
Originators 





Mustard, llard—Are 7ic Ib., or 5 Ibs. 
Drumhead cabbage, % Ib., $1; 1 Ib., 
Rape, 35c Ib.: 10 Ws., $3. 

Wax, Yellow Bermuda or 
c bushel, not post- 

all varieties, 
& Floral Co., 


Turnips, 
for $3, postpaid. 
$3.50. Kale, $1.25 Ib 
Onion sets (Crystal White 
White Pearl), 60 gallon: $1 
paid. Write for Fall atal listing 
planting table, etc., to Harris Seed 
Birmingham, Ala. 





FARMS FOR SALE OR RENT 


We do not-extend-our general advertising guar- 
antee to land advertisements, because every pur- 
chaser should see land for himself before ning. 
But no man is permitted to offer land for sale in 
our paper unless he shows us satisfactory refer- 
ences as to his honesty and business responsibility. 











a Chance to ‘‘Make Good’’ 


Advertisement 
and get better re esults. 


ALABAMA 


Allow Your 
conse utively 


_ALABAMA 


—One mile from town. 
Ala 


50 cultivation ; timber and pasture; 
tenant house; pair mules, 15 cattle, 
Cash and terms to right man. H. 8. 
Ala. 


19-Acre Farm—6-room dwelling, barn; pecans, fruit 
trees; on highway, % mile consolidated school, can- 
ning faetory, stores, churches. J. W. Pharr, Catherine, 
Wilcox County, Alabama. 


40 Acres—25 cultivated; wood, 
rooms; barn; ll-grade, 9-months 
stores, bank; healthful; price 

“Owner, " Box Marbury. Ala 


T80 Acres—Near Vandiver, Shelby 
About % mile from new highway 

house, well and garden; one 
well. Earle Brothers, Birmingham, Ala 


For Sale—5,000 to 6,000 Acres Virgin Pine Timber 

Will sell land, fee simple, for $15 per acre. Readily 
accessible to pike road; good logging all winter; plenty 
water. Write P. O. Box 22, Russellville, Ala. 


Delightful Winter or Summer Home—On 
only $12,000. Income pays interest on 
$30,000; 1,100 orange trees; 80 per @wt bearing; pe- 
cans, pears, kumquats, figs, scuppernongs: good 7-room 
dwelling; water, electricity; natural sanitarium. Or- 
ange crop goes with sale. Ozark, Ala, 


You This 60-Acre Farm—For about what 
it woul you to build the fine 12-room house on 
it s uncer cultivatio 7 acres 

to store, churel 

with numerous soft wate r 
farm Make your plans 
,500; terms, $1,000 cash, 
Farm List Homestead 
Avenue No., Birming 


Rus- 


A Good Farm for Sale 
sell Beesley Red _Level, 


Good Lanc 
dwelling and 
crops and tools. 
Baies, Evergreen, 





water, wired; 
school iurches, 
reasonable, terms. 


Ala.— 
Irame 


and 


County 
om 
house 


one 3-! 
oom log 








For Sale 
Mobile Bay; 


Can Buy 
d cost 


close 
, acTes 
A real bargain 
» this at once. Price 
ance on time. Send 
ee Company, 2022 Second 
ham, Alabama, 





___ FLORIDA _ 


30 in cultivatior 
J re; rhe h 


312 Acres— 
stock farm, 
improvements, 
Blountstown, 


Ideal for oranges 
hammock } 


McCie Han, tox. 7 


“GEORGIA 


Columbus 
oms 


ver 


MISSISS(t'P't-ARK. ANSAS 


Becoming a White Men’s Coun 
try-Have improved lands to s white farmers, 4f 
acres and up; hardroads; near towns, Crittenden 
County Ark.; Boliver County, 3} ] lands to 
rent to white farmers Healt hy Halli- 
burton & Moore, Memphis, Ten: 


OTHER STATES 


Grain Farms—Cheap. 
Witmer, Crewe, Va. 


C vtton Growers—Make Money Fast ir 
Panhandle and South P! Where virgit 
duces abundantly and « often pay for th 
a single season Cottor a sure crop and boll weevil is 
unknown, Many farmers make %, % and up to a bale‘ 
per act This rich country Wants more settlers. 
It welcomes and aide the newcomer. Land prices very 
reasonable and terms Very liberal. You can own a good 
farm and pay f it tn a few years. The Texas Pan 
handle and Sout h Pi: ins farmers are pri ~sperous. The 
land is level prairia -deep, rich fertile soil. <A 
country of beef, pork, mutton, and dairying 
All cereals are successfully including milo 
maize, kafir and broo: 1 and other grasses, 
apples and other fruits, also all garden vegetables do 
exceptionally , are goo mwns, good roads 
and excellent Average annua] rainfall 
about 24 inches, mostly in the growing seaso! There 
is plenty of good water at moderate depth. Wouldn't 
you like to know more about a country like this? Let 
me send you our folder, ‘“‘The 2 ebnande and the 
South Plains.” It gives ail the facts. Write today 
, ie aher, General Freight an Passenger Agent, 
Santa Fe Ry., 1 Santa I 3idg., Amarillo, Texas, 


LOANS 





Mississippi Delta Is 
Also 
the hills. 


Tobacco and Easy terms. 
Rt re for rapt. 


the — 





“Jemison Farm Loan Service’’—As exclusive financial 
correspondents in Alabama for the Metropolitan Life 
Insurance Company, the largest insurance company in 
the world, we are preparec to make loans on improved 
farms from $1,000 to $100.000, interest rates from 6 
per cent up; terms, 5, 6. 7 and 10 years. Prompt in- 
spections; no inspection fee. Write or phone. Particu 
lars on request. Jemison & Company, Inc., 221 North 
2lst St.. Birmingham, Ala. We have three experi- 
enced men doing exclusive farm land inspectir eee 


SCHOOLS AND )COLLEGES _ 


Trade ~ Tuition, 
tuition if they learn 
North 21st St., Birming- 


"Barber _ 
than 
21% 


Wanted: Men teara. 
Students can earn more 
Davis Barber College, 
ham, Ala. 





scientifically devel- 
producing. Especially well 
Will sell at pr ice that gives 
Harlan Farms Nursery, 
Ala, 


Pecan Grove Farm—315 Acres 
oped by us, and now 
adapted for stock farm 
buyer good money's worth. 
Pecen Specialists. Lockhart, 


Pratical Career. 
leraphers Position 
1. Free Book 
Write Southeastern 


Young rain for 
roads calling for agent te 
graduates or n 
plains day s 


College, Atlan 


mail ¢ wurses, 





| 











—=——$— 





(3) To Hire a 








on request. 


Do You Want— 


(1) To Rent Out a Farm? 

(2) To Get a Place as Farmer or Farm Manager? 
‘arm Manager or Farm Laborer? 
(4) To Rent a Farm in Some New Section? 


No matter which one of these inquiries fits your case, the 
thing to do is to put an advertisement in The Progressive 
Farmer, and NOW is the time to do it. 


Our ‘Georgia-Alabama edition reaches 85,000 farmers in 
the states of Georgia, Florida, and Alabama, and hundreds 
of men with just your problem have found a quick and satis- 
factory solution by putting an advertisement in our paper. 


‘An advertisement in our Farmers’ Exchange Department 


will cost you only 6 cents per word per insertion; or we will 
gladly quote rates for attractive DISPLAY ADVERTISING 











Why spend days and weeks hunting for the man you 


need to get into touch with, when a few 


lines in The 


Progressive Farmer may bring you dozens of interested 


inquiries with no trouble at all on your part. 


Address 


Advertising Department, 


THE PROGRESSIVE FARMER 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA, 





(23) 833 


HELP OR POSITION WANTED 


Wanted—Position as manager for dairy herd of not 
less than 25 cows and farm, on saiary or on 50-50 
basis. Reference furnished. H. S. Davis, Sumterville, 
labama. 

All Men, Women, Boys, Girls, - to 
Accept Government Positions—$117-$190, 
Stationary, write Ozment, 225, 8t. 
immediately. 


Married Man with life time experience at dairying 
in Wisconsin, wishes a job in a Southern deny. 
Qualified for all kinds of dairy work. Lock Box 132 
Crawfordsvi lle, Ind 
Manager—Experienced in production of 

all farm crops—wants position on large 
plantation. Thorough knowledge machinery and 
dling men Share proposition referred, 

Some capital. References. A. Broberg, Greensboro, 
Alabama 





60, Willing to 
traveling or 
Louis, o.. 


Plantati mm 
beef, milk and 





AGENTS 


Profit, Pleasure, Shade, 
Nuts, Plant Pecan Trees—Agents 
Nurseries, Dept. B, Concord, Ga. 


Agents—Make a Dollar an Hour—Sell 
patent patch for instantly mending leaks in 
sils. Sample peckeee free. Collette Mfg. 
701 Amsterdar n 


Agemts Wanted to Advertise Our Goods and Distrib- 
ute Free Samples to Consumers—9%c an hour. Write 
for full partioulars American Products Co., 9620 
Am an Bldg., Cincinnati, Ohio. 


Harding's Authentic Life—Will sell to almost every 
home, making agents $20 per day Get the authentic 
book, from Washington, Send “l5e for prospectus, 
Jenkins Mfg. Co., Washington, D. ¢ 


Wanted: Men, Women, Boys and 
community ; to introduce America’s best 
Strength, Non-alcoholic food flavors. Every home 
buy repeatedly Guaranteed to please r money 

No experience required to make big 
samples and full instructions, The 
Box L, Fairfield, Ala. 


Agents—Send for Sworn Proof of $5 to $1 
Ii stroduc ing New Style Guaranteed Hosiery 
No capital or experience required, 
we deliver and collect, Your pay 
bonus. Free auto offer besides 
furnished. All colors, grades, including 
Mills Company, Desk 2909, Cin- 








and Delicious 


Beauty 
Concord 


wanted. 


For 





Mendets, @ 
all uten- 
Co., Dept 





Girls—In_ eve 
Double 
will 
re 
money 
Day 


monthly 
outfit 

Mac-O-Chee 
Ohio. 


also 

plete 
silks 
cinnatl 





SALESMEN 
7 ieeman Wanted—All or spare time, Earn 
t inexperienced. 
ton, Ohio. 


District Sales man 
$1,500 to $3,600 yearly 
Novelty Cutlery Co., 217 





sant, eteady 

and others, 

today for 
Concord, Ga. 


Salesmen Profitable 

» line for farmers 
for good workers. 
Nurseries, Dept 


MACHINER 


PPPP PAPI IO 


office at least 


Fruit 
work or 
Permanent 
terms. ( Son c cord. 


ree 
Any advertisement should be in our 
days before it is scheduled to appear. 
Mills Mills. A, A. 
Co., 


12 


for Tractors—Single De- 


Atlanta, Ga. 
One 1-hors 
and oats 


Saw 
Loach 
Wanted 
small seeds 
Two DeLaval Milker Unit ‘ 
gary eqguipr for installadion, 

Commerce, 


drill for 

Ala 

mplete with all neces 
KF. H, Williamson, 


grain 
srent, 


8-row hoe 
M 


Selche 


rac tractors, 
ws. 7 Oliver 
9-foot Culti- 
implements 


‘‘Liquidating Sale’’—4 Model W Cle 
$800. 6 No. 273 Oliver 3 mould board p) 
D-43 3 dise plows, $65 each 6 Oliver 
packers, $50 each. 3 New trucks, All new 
Hooper Motor ¢ any Selma, Ala 


Modern Sweet Potato 


omy 





Digging—Fosien Purdom Steel 

Vine Cutter to Plow—Cuts vines clean off beds while 

oeatoes or bars off. Equals 5 m saves %& 

e time Fourth year Satisfaction guara ed, Price 
® each, charges prepaid. A. B. Purdom, Black 
Georgia. 


_ MISCELLANEOUS 


PAARAANAARAAAAAAMY 


Butler ‘& Co., 


} liga 
plow digs 1 





“Whe at 
Columbia 


‘Straw for Sale—Car lots 


Tenn 
American Bro- 
Aye., Atlanta, Georgia 


and Sugar—Write for 
mpany, 210 Stewart 


prices 


Flour 
kerage ( 
Men's Shirts 
Make $15 daily Undersell 
Exclusive +» patterns Free 
Manufacturers, 241 W 
Chicago 

For 


skirts, $5 





3ig demand everywhere. 

Complete 

Chicago 
Factory 


Easy to sell, 
stores. 

saynples. 

Van Buren, 





Sale-—-Brand New McClellan Saddles—With side 

95 Used McClellan saddles first-class 

condition, $4.95 F. O. B. Quitman if Cc. @ 

parcel boat 6” express Allow insp sJarney M 
Cohen, Underselling Store, Quitman, Ga 


Wholesale—-$2.19 


ction 


Extra good 

well made, like hickory, 
size Pay postman $2,19 

sfled Fe 

Ga 


pair 
vear 
, 


Khaki Pants at 
grade forest green khaki 
$4.50 value. Order now, give 
on arrival Money back if not at 
Products Company, Depariment F, Atlanta 

Army Riding Bridle 

do uble rein, real russet cow hide leathe 

Also the same in used, but in ect condi 

$1.80 Will ship C. O. D. express and allow 

examination or ship parcel post. W W Williams, 
Quitman, Georgia 


Double bit, 
nd new), 


Genuine Ss 


COPPER 


Nichol’s Sons, Wo 





Copper—30x60, $4.50 sheet 


mart, Georgia 





Flour—From a to ms umer Whi iifle eld “Bre thers, 


tidorendo, Geor 
quality. 
Rockmart, 


st 
est 


mills” to consumer High 


Wholesale Company 


Flour—From 
rice low. ¢ 
Georgia 


oalson 


HIDES 


Write for 





Hides Tanned Mack Tannery, 


Banning, Georgia. 


prices. 


PATENTS 


Patents—Write to B. P. Fishburne (a 
linian), Registered Patent Lawyer, 382 
Washington, D. ¢ Honorable Methods. 


TOBACCO. : 


Natural Red Leaf Tobacco Direc ) 
prepaid, best grade, 5 Ibs., $1.75. Smoking 5 s 
$1.25. . B. Adams, Sharon, Tenn. Reference, 
of Sharon. 


Leaf Tobace >—5 Ibs. 
smoking, $1.2 10, $2: 20, 
pay when rect pe ar id 
Farmers, Paducah, Kentucky. 





South Car 
McGill Bidg., 


o- 








cc ns imer 


Bars 
chewing, $1.75; 10, $3; 5 Ms. 
$3.50. Send no money, 
recipe free, Co-operative 








Our Advertisements—————~+ 
| Guaranteed Reliable 


(if you mention The Progressive Farmer) 


E GUARANTEE Progressive Farmer advertise- 

ments RELIABLE. If in writing advertisers 
and ordering goods the subscriber says, “I saw 
your advertisement in The fF ssive Farmer,” 
and will report any unsatisfactory transaction to 
us within thirty daye from date of order, we will 
refund cost price of article purchased (not to e&- 
ceed an aggregate of $1,000 on any one advertiser), 
if such loss results from any fraudulent misrepre- 
sentation in our advertising columns, We cannot 
try to adjust trifling disputes between reiiable busi- 
ness and their patrons, however; nor does 
this guarantee cover advertising of real estate, be- 
cause buyers should personally investigate 

















Pieces 
aCoO—— oO, ~' 


You Save Money a 


Year Round 


In Summer— 


Your engine starts easily, you use your lights 
less, you drive farther. This tends to over- 
charge and overheat your battery. 


Willard Threaded Rubber Insulation gives 
you extra protection against the effects of 
overheating. Being made largely of rubber, 
it does not “burn-out.” Thus it has saved 
many a battery which otherwise would have 
been a total loss. 


In Winter— 


Stiff motors and the greater use of lights put 
a heavy load on the battery. 


Threaded Rubber Insulation gives a battery 
more “‘punch’’—starting a cold motor more 
quickly and with less drain on the battery. 
The battery remains more fully charged and 
is less likely to freeze—saving you trouble 
and perhaps a $10 or $12 repair bill. 


A Low Cost for Satisfactory 
Battery Operation 


With all their advantages, Willard Threaded 
Rubber Batteries cost no more to buy than any 
other first-grade battery—and they cost less 
toown. You’ll find real battery economy and 
satisfaction at any Willard Service Station. 





WILLARD STORAGE BATTERY COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Made in Canada by the Willard Storage Battery Co. of Canada, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 





FOR RADIO— 
Willard Rechargeable Batteries 


Willard B Batteries—the choice of 
many leading broadcasting stations— 
have many advantages over any other 
make or type of B batteries. 


They cut out noises due to electrical 
leakage, internal action or subnormal 
voltage of your B batteries. They 
work for years at full efficiency with 
only very occasional recharging. And 
they cost less to own, 


Willard Rechargeable A Batteries 
maintain their voltage better and re- 
quire less recharging. 


Ask your Willard Dealer, or write 
direct, for the free booklet, “‘Better 
Results from Radio.”’ It tells how 
to get the most out of your set through 
better battery performance. 


STORAGE 










2 - 9 a tm 
















